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It seemed that nothing could stop the audacious Major 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest and his cavalry command. 
Federal naval officers were not taught to be on guard for an 
attack from a cavalry unit in the USN training manual. 
Forrest’s military genius however, did not come from any 
army manual. He had a natural instinct for tactics 
and unconventional warfare, coupled with a bold and 
aggressive personality. 


Three weeks after General Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, 
Forrest and his Corps were wreaking havoc on Federal 
garrisons, taking 2,360 prisoners and destroying much of 
the Tennessee & Alabama Railroad north to Pulaski. 
Returning to west Tennessee, Forrest turned his attention 
to the United States Navy who was using the Tennessee 
River as a supply route for Atlanta. 


With the help of Forrest’s ever-faithful commanders, 
General James R. Chalmers, Colonel Tyree H. Bell with 
his Tennesseeans, and Colonel Edward W. Rucker, a deadly 
gauntlet of artillery was set up near Paris Landing com- 
manding a mile stretch of the river. They didn’t have to 
wait long for the unsuspecting enemy. After two days of 
vigorous engagements, the Confederates had captured the 
gunboat U.S.S Undine, and the transports Cheeseman, 
Mazeppa and Venus, the latter two each towing barges richly 
laden with valuable supplies. The Cheeseman was badly 
damaged and burned along with the now emptied barges. 
The Undine was one of the largest armor clad boats of her 
class with eight twenty-four-pound brass howitzers. With 
some repairs the gunboat was placed back in action. On 
the 315" Forrest decided to organize his own navy arming 
‘the Undine and Venus with more guns and sending them to 
~ do battle with the Federal flotilla at Johnsonville. Forrest’s 
success on the river caused the panic-stricken Yankees to 
destroy and evacuate the huge Johnsonville depot on the 


4th of November. 


As rain clouds began to cover the autumn Tennessee skies, 
General Forrest congratulated General Chalmers for their 
success. Draped across the General’s saddle was the flag of 
the U.S.S. Undine, a very rare prize indeed. His new gun- 
boats and “Horse Marines” cruised the Tennessee river 
hearing the cheers of men who had not seen a Confederate 
flag on a ship for two years, “making the air ring with cheer 
upon cheer.” 
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B. Forrest, J.R. Chalmers and the captured U.S.S. Undine 
Paris Landing, Tennessee — October 31, 1864 
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Nas Peat A iis On July 1, 1862, the 21st Mississippi Infantry braved heavy 
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Editorial 


THE MORE THINGS CHANGE... 


Those of you who are regular readers of North & South—or 
at least those who read last issue’s editorial—will know that 
there’s been a change here. Keith Poulter has stepped down as 
editor of the magazine after seven years at the post. Or, more 
accurately, he has assumed the role of editor-in-chief of North 
e South, and left the day-to-day tasks of editor to yours truly, 
his assistant editor for the last five-plus years. For those of you 
who did not read his final column, no, Keith’s not ill, nor has he 
tired of the Civil War (perish the thought!). Rather, he is in the 
midst of launching a second magazine, Military Chronicles, which 
will focus on military history from biblical times to the present 
day. It’s an exciting project, but time-consuming, and Keith 
couldn’t maintain all of his Ne~S responsibilities. Just that simple. 

For fifty issues, Keith shared his thoughts with you in this 
column, and now that’s my responsibility, one I look forward to 
very much. But Keith’s not going away completely—he will re- 
main very much involved with Ne-S. Together, we will continue 
to bring you cutting-edge history by top authors. And, as al- 
ways, we welcome your feedback and suggestions. As Keith has 
long said, “It’s your magazine.” That will never change. 


+ * * 


It gives me great pleasure to announce that North & South 
associate editor John Y. Simon was recently named the winner 
of the 2004 Richard N. Current Award of Achievement, given 
annually by the Lincoln Forum. John was honored for his “sig- 
nal contributions” to this group, of which he is co-founder, as 
well as for his numerous achievements as a Civil War scholar, 
chief among them his work as editor of the acclaimed Papers of 
Ulysses S. Grant. Look for John to be part of our next discussion 
article, to appear later this year. 


* > ee 


Finally, a passing to note. Historian Frank E. Vandiver, whose 
professional career spanned six decades, died in January at the 
age of seventy-nine. A native Texan, he received his Ph.D. in his- 
tory from Tulane University in 1951, and proceeded to teach at 
a number of universities, including Rice and Texas A&M, where 
he was eventually named president. Frank authored or edited 
over twenty books on a variety of military subjects, his main 
interests being the Civil War, with a focus on the Confederacy, 
and the Second World War. Among his works in progress was a 
collection of essays on Jefferson Davis; Frank was eager to share 
his opinions of the Confederate president with the readers of 
North & South, and it is a loss for us all that he will not get that 
chance. Personally, I will miss our email exchanges, which so 
clearly expressed his enthusiasm for and knowledge of history. 


He will be missed. 


_ 


“BLACK JACK” 

I read the fine article on “Black Jack” Lo- 
gan [Gary Ecelbarger, “A Human Hurricane on 
Horseback,” N&S, vol. 7, no. 7] and was espe- 
cially interested in the issue of Sherman not 
promoting Logan to command of the Army of 
the Tennessee after the death of General 
McPherson. I remember reading in a biogra- 
phy of Sherman (title and author escape me) 
that several years after the Civil War, the U.S. 
Congress drastically cut the salaries of high- 
ranking military officers. Sherman was espe- 
cially hard hit, and since Logan was serving in 
Congress at the time (and very influential with 
his fellow Congressmen), Sherman suspected 
that Logan had a hand in this action. 

I wonder in any of your experts on 
Sherman would know if this is just another 
“urban legend” or if there is a basis in fact to 
the story? 

—John Donovan, Moravia, New York 


GREATEST BLUNDERS 

I found the exchange in “The Ten Greatest 
Blunders of the Civil War” [North & South, vol. 
8, no. 1] stimulating, but I must take issue with 
John Y. Simon’s inclusion of Lew Wallace’s 
march to Shiloh. In no way does Wallace’s 
march to Shiloh constitute a blunder, much less 
one of the ten greatest blunders of the war. 
There is a factual error in Simon’s statement. 
Grant did not order Wallace to join the rest of 
the Union army as he came upriver from Sa- 
vannah on the morning of April 6. Grant 
stopped at Crump’s Landing on his way to the 
battlefield, but merely ordered Wallace to con- 
centrate. It was not until almost noon on April 
6 that Wallace received the order to march to 
the battlefield. The order was lost on the march, 
so we will never know for sure what it said, but 
as I pointed out in my article “Lew Wallace’s 
Fall from Grace” (North & South, vol. 7, no. 3), 
it is quite probable the order told Wallace to 
march to the right of the Union army without 
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Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
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Crossfire 


specifying a road. The road Wallace took was 
the fastest one to the right of the Union army. 
The courier who brought the order told 
Wallace that Grant was pushing the Confed- 
erates back, so Wallace did not know he was 
marching into the rear of the Confederate 
army. In his memoirs Grant admitted, “my or- 
der was verbal, and to a staff officer who was 
to deliver it to General Wallace, so that I am 
not competent to say just what order the Gen- 
eral actually received.” It was mid-afternoon 
before a Grant staffer found Wallace and told 
him Grant actually wanted him at Pittsburg 
Landing. 

As for his effect on the 
April 6 battle, Wallace got his 
orders about noon and, had he 
taken the road directly to 
Pittsburg Landing, probably 
would have arrived at the 
battlefield, about six miles 
away, between 3:30 and 4:00 
p.m. (The road was underwa- 
ter in places and very muddy in 
others, which would have made 
the march slow and difficult.) 
His division of 5,000 would 
have come in on the Union far 
right, and likely would only 
have been able to stabilize the line being 
formed by the remnants of Sherman’s and 
McClernand’s divisions along the Hamburg- 
Savannah Road. The Union army at Shiloh had 
been fighting since dawn, and was exhausted. 
A big forward push at 4:30 or 5:00 p.m. would 
have been difficult, if not impossible. Wallace’s 
real contribution would have been made on 
April 7, which is exactly what happened. 

Wallace’s march to Shiloh was not a blun- 
der but a case of garbled orders. He received 
the order to march too late to affect the out- 
come of the battle on April 6. It doesn’t be- 
long on anyone’s list of greatest blunders. 

—Gail Stephens, Severna Park, Maryland 


JOHN SIMON RESPONDS: 

“Every dog shall have his day” seems to 
have become the motto of many who study 
the Civil War. Note how many commanders 
guilty of egregious blunders have attracted 
passionate idolaters. On the matter of Shiloh, 
I will stick to my guns, especially since Lew 
Wallace marched his guns in the wrong di- 
rection. 

+ F 


I was thrilled to get my latest issue of North 
& South and see “The Ten Greatest Blunders 
of the Civil War” on the cover. I very much 
enjoyed both the previous articles on the ten 
best and ten worst generals of the war, and be- 
lieved a discussion of the ten worst blunders 
would be equally interesting. I was not disap- 


THE TEN 
)Rt ? 


pointed! For myself, when I read that Keith 
Poulter’s number 7 pick was the appointment 
of George McClellan to general-in-chief, I al- 
most screamed, “Yes!!” In my opinion, 
McClellan’s psychological problems had a 
ripple effect that turned out to be very harm- 
ful to the Union. (Needless to say, I feel he be- 
longs on the list of the ten worst generals of 
the war.) All participants’ picks made for fasci- 
nating reading, and were thought-provoking. 
I can’t wait to see what you come up with next 
in this genre (the greatest or the worst)! Thanks 
for a great magazine. 

—Mary Lou Spriggs, Brunswick, Ohio 


DERS 0 


ED. Mary Lou, we have a number of ideas in 
this vein. But first, look later this year for a dis- 
cussion that will serve as a counterpart to the 
ten greatest blunders. 


+ + 


I am not a big fan of the current trend of 
“what-if” history, but the joint article “The Ten 
Greatest Blunders of the Civil War” was the 
exception. Each of the authors provided a rea- 
sonable list of blunders that did not swing into 
some bizarre extreme of unrealism. Rather, 
each historian’s carefully reasoned selections 
make it hard to debate their conclusions. So, 
instead of wasting electronic ink trying to re- 
fute them, I submit, for argument’s sake, my 
top ten Civil War blunders that did not make 
yout list. 

Confederacy: 

1) The promotion of John Bell Hood. 
Jefferson Davis wanted a fighter to stop 
Sherman, and unfortunately, he got him. 
Joe Johnston had failed to hold northern 
Georgia, but it is hard to say that Hood did 
any better in the months after he failed to 
hold Atlanta. 

2) Failure to follow their success at 
First Bull Run. A close Confederate pres- 
ence, say on the south bank of the Potomac, 
might have induced Maryland’s secession. 
At the very least, a Confederate army in Al- 
exandria would have placed great pressure 
on the Lincoln administration to make 
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another hurried offensive, leading per- 
haps to another early smashing Confed- 
erate victory. 

3) Lee’s invasion of Maryland in 1862 
and Pennsylvania in 1863. Some of the 
historians list failures at Antietam specifi- 
cally, but Lee should not have undertaken 
the invasion in the first place. Becoming 
the aggressor and taking the war onto 
Union soil cost the Confederacy a large 
measure of legitimacy as the aggrieved 
victim of northern aggression. The pres- 
ence of large numbers of Confederate 
troops on Union soil also galvanized 
northern support for the war. 

4) Jubal Early’s raid. Early’s “offensive” 
from the Shenandoah Valley is a prime ex- 
ample of something big resulting from 
something small. Early’s attack could do 
nothing more than worry the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, as he had no real hope of 
taking Washington, and therefore Grant 
need not worry about diverting large por- 
tions of his army from central Virginia. 
Instead, Early’s excursion provided the 
Union with the justification for Sheridan’s 
counter-offensive that left the Valley a 
burned-out shell. 


Union: 


5) Any of the attempts to invade 
Texas. Steve Newton sites Nathaniel Banks’ 
futile Red River Campaign on his list of 
blunders, but Shreveport was a lot more 
practical objective than anything in dis- 
tant Texas. Putting pressure on the French 
in Mexico is not much of a justification 
for distant operations on shoestring lo- 
gistics. 

6) John C. Frémont and David 
Hunter. Two men with a good idea, only a 
bit too soon. Fremont’s emancipation or- 
der in Missouri and Hunter’s in the coastal 
regions of the Carolinas presaged 
Lincoln’s eventual Emancipation Procla- 
mation, but at the time they were issued 
in 1861/1862 they caused nothing but po- 
litical nightmares by antagonizing the 
Border States. 

7) Failure to utilize the new weapons 
technology available to them. Imagine a 
Union army armed entirely with Henry 
tifles, backed by batteries of Gatling guns. 
The industrial capacity existed to make it 
happen; only lack of foresight by the army 
prevented Union battlefield supremacy. 

8) Failure to hunt down Confederate 
commerce raiders. The Union navy de- 
voted only sixteen vessels to hunting down 
the Confederate raiders responsible for 
massive damage to Union merchant ship- 
ping. Eventually, the navy caught all but 
one, but in the meantime millions of dol- 
lars of property was lost, the economy suf- 
fered accordingly, and raiders like Raphael 
Semmes became international celebrities 
promoting the Confederate cause. 


Both sides: 

9) The violation of civil liberties. The 
restrictions of free speech, newspaper cov- 
erage, and political dissent undermined 
the rationale of both sides that they were 
the defenders of the Constitutional tradi- 
tion. 

10) Conscription. As in the case with 
the violation of civil liberties, the draft un- 
dermined claims of liberty. Draft resistance 
also provided the motivation for active 
resistance to the respective war efforts. 

—Steven J. Ramold 
Virginia State University 


+ + 


“The Ten Greatest Blunders of the Civil 
War” was a productive discussion of how a 
broad range of events played out to effect the 
outcome of the war. Yet Steven Woodworth 
and Steven Newton apparently feel that 
Jefferson Davis was fated to be Confederate 
president. They are not able to see any “con- 
ceivable alternatives” to Davis, in spite of ac- 
knowledging that his leadership was so flawed 
that it materially contributed to losing the war. 
It is an “inevitable history” interpretation to 
say that any conceivable alternative would 
necessarily have been far worse and lost the 
war more quickly. As explained by Chandra 
Manning, in “Crossfire” in the same issue, “the 
dangers of applying hindsight, which obscures 
things as they looked from the perspective of 
people living in the past by blocking the view 
either with the way we want things to have 
been, or with things that have happened since 
but which no one in the past could have 
known” 

Woodworth and Newton seem to argue 
that it was inevitable that Davis become presi- 
dent. Newton writes, “Brown, Vance, Stephens, 
Toombs? All laughable.” Far from being laugh- 
able, Stephens was selected vice president, a 
position that by definition requires a person 
of presidential stature. Confederates and 
Davis himself seem to have made the mistake 
of seeing military experience as the important 
quality for a president. We now know his so- 
called military knowledge to be perhaps a fa- 
tal weakness. His military meddling, in com- 
bination with his political harshness, proved 
a debilitating combination. Brown’s ability as 
a politician made him able to turn political 
enemies into friends. What greater trait (yet 
so un-Davis like) could be wished for in a 
president? That same decisiveness and politi- 
cal leadership was exactly what Davis could 
not bring to the position, and ultimately un- 
dermined the effectiveness of the government 
and the army. Whether Stephens or any other 
leader would have been better than Davis is 
unclear, but as Keith Poulter points out, what 
the South needed was a skillful politician— 
and Davis was clearly not that. 

—Michael Collie, Camarillo, California 
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PAUL SAUBER’S SPEECH—NOT 

I can certainly agree with you about the 
speech Carol Gurley Bullock sent to you [Edi- 
torial, N&S, vol. 7, no. 7], reputedly given by 
her grandfather, Paul Sauber, to a gathering 
of Union veterans in Kenosha, Wisconsin, on 
May 30, 1911. It was, indeed, moving and 
timeless in regard to fallen comrades. Well it 
should have been, for that speech was lifted 
bodily from one given by Robert Green 
Ingersoll in 1876 at a soldiers’ reunion held 
in Indianapolis on September 21, 1876. The 
only portion of Ingersoll’s speech that Sauber 
did not purloin were paragraphs 4 through 8. 
Those passages, oddly enough, deal with sla- 
very and emancipation. 


Robert Green Ingersoll, 11th Illinois Cavalry. 


Robert Ingersoll was America’s premier 
orator of the late 1800s. He was widely copied, 
most notably by William Jennings Bryan. I first 
read this speech when I was ten years old, and 
have never forgotten it or any other of 
Ingersoll’s speeches. As you probably know, 
Ingersoll served in the 11th Illinois Cavalry and 
became a prisoner of war. He understood only 
too well the intimacy of Confederacy prisons. 

I understand that Mr. Sauber wanted to 
do the best he could at the reunion in Kenosha. 
When he copied Ingersoll, he copied the best. 
Certainly no one could have improved on him. 
However, let us give Ingersoll his due, and not 
attribute to another what was deservedly his. 

Asa professor of history, may I say it might 
be worth your while to devote an article to 
Colonel Ingersoll. I do not recall ever having 
seen one in any Civil War publication. 

Thank you for North & South. 

—Orvel E. Hooker, Jackson, Mississippi 


INSIGNIA 

Thank you for North & South. Its maps and 
special features are amazing. One thing I hope 
you print is a description of the various rank 
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insignia of soldiers and officers. The Union I 
can understand—private, corporal, sergeant, 
lieutenant, colonel, general, etc. But the Con- 
federate rankings are hard to decipher, espe- 
cially on the generals’ collars. I can’t tell in pic- 
tures who is higher—major, lieutenant? What 
do those oak leaves signify? It would be nice to 
see the ranks from the lowest to the highest. 
—Charles R. Ceballos, Soledad, California 
ED. Hope this illustration helps some. You may 
also want to consult the following website: 
www.jarnaginco.com/uniform.html 


a few historical inaccuracies I would like to 
point out, however. General S. D, Lee is referred 
to as “Steven D. Lee” when his name actually 
was Stephen D. Lee, and he was from South 
Carolina, not Virginia. Finally, the Confeder- 
ate order of battle listed Brigadier General 
Thomas Benton Smith as wounded and cap- 
tured. He was neither wounded nor captured 
at the Battle of Franklin. He was captured at 
the Battle of Nashville, and then attacked as an 
unarmed prisoner of war by Ohio colonel Wil- 
liam L. McMillen. He suffered a near fatal head 
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OOPS 


I am often in awe of the detailed knowl- 
edge your correspondents display of the 
American Civil War, and never thought I could 
hope to join the ranks of those eagle-eyed ones 
who write in to point out errors. Fortunately 
in volume 7, number 7, you moved a bit closer 
to home for me. The caption below the repro- 
duced Punch cartoon [p. 31, “Why the Con- 
federate Insurgency Failed”] referred to Lord 
Palmerston as the British Foreign Secretary. In 
fact Palmerston was prime minister in 1862, 
while Lord John Russell was foreign secretary. 

—Colin Tapner, Poole, United Kingdom 


+ + 


Patrick Brennan’s article about the Battle 
of Franklin is a very well written historical ac- 
count of what actually transpired on that most 
tragic day in late November 1864. There were 
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wound (due to blows to the head from 

McMillen’s sword) that affected him mentally 
for the rest of his life. 

—David P. Guthrie, M.D. 

Dyersburg , Tennessee 


INSURGENCY? 

The article by Ethan Rafuse in North & 
South, vol. 7, no. 7 (“Why the Confederate In- 
surgency Failed”, has got to be one of the worst 
written articles I have ever read. The entire 
premise of the article falls flat when examined 
even in the most cursory way. Mr. Rafuse at- 
tempts to place modern definitions on events 
that occurred over a hundred years ago. 

To start with, neither the American Revo- 
lution nor the Civil War was an insurgency. By 
the modern definition that Rafuse uses an in- 
surgency is “an organized movement aimed at 
the overthrow of a constituted government 
through the use of subversion and armed con- 


flict.” A movement is defined as “an organized 
effort by supporters of a common goal,” in 
other words an extragovernmental group. In 
the case of the Civil War it was not a 
extragovernmental group, but the elected gov- 
ernments of the southern states. Had a group 
of slaveowners or anti-slavery types set up an 
area and declared themselves independent of 
the United States (think John Brown), that 
would have been an insurgency. The Revolu- 
tion was not an insurgency because, again, the 
governments of the respective colonies sent 
representatives to form the Continental Con- 
gress. Had the committees of correspondence 
in a particular colony decided on revolt, that 
would have been an insurgency. 

While the Vietnamese situation was an in- 
surgency, it failed miserably. By the time the 
U.S. entered the Vietnam War there were two 
Vietnams, North and South. The Viet Cong 
constituted an insurgency as defined above: a 
group of Communists attempting to unite 
North and South. However, the Viet Cong were 
destroyed during the 1968 Tet Offensive. After 
that they were never again able to take the field 
as an effective force. All the major fighting car- 
ried out afterward was done by the NVA. South 
Vietnam did not fall in 1975 to an internal in- 
surgency, but to an invasion from North Viet- 
nam. The fact that Mr. Rafuse cannot get this 
simple fact correct says volumes about his 
scholarship. Or lack thereof. 

One other piece I should mention is the 
fact that the Napoleonic Wars were fought in 
the early nineteenth century, not the early eigh- 
teenth as stated in the article. As these num- 
bers are written out I cannot attribute this to a 
typo, but to sloppy work by the author. 

I see no need to go into the rest of the ar- 
ticle as the premise is so badly flawed. For in- 
stance, had Kentucky joined the Confederacy 
as many expected it to do at the time, Mr. 
Rafuse’s entire argument would be moot, as the 
South might easily have won independence. 

As an aside I have found the political ar- 
ticles run recently in North & South to be very 
substandard on scholarly merits. They are re- 
flective of half-baked pop theories rather than 
solid research. If this continues I will be forced 
to cancel my subscription. 

—Daniel Jackson 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
ETHAN RAFUSE RESPONDS: 

Oh boy. It seems that David Donald’s ob- 
servation regarding the relative belligerency of 
Civil War generals and those who study them 
remains correct! Here is my response to Daniel 
Jackson’s feedback on my article. 

“Neither the Revolution nor the Civil War 
was an insurgency”? To be sure, one must be 
careful in applying modern concepts to analy- 
sis of historic events, especially events that are 
as complex as the Civil War. Still, I do not see 
how use of the term “insurgency” in describ- 
ing and analyzing the American Revolution 
and the Confederate (continued on page 93) 
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—<) Albert A. Nofi 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Among the elaborate facilities of the 
Confederacy’s Chimborazo Hospital 
in Richmond—probably the largest in 
the world at the time, with 8,000 
beds—was a brewery capable of pro- 
ducing four hundred kegs of suds a 
day. 

> Once, when Jefferson Davis began to 
give him overly detailed instructions, 
Robert E. Lee is alleged to have un- 
buckled his sword and handed it to 
the Confederate president, who 
promptly took the hint, bringing to 
an end his attempt to micromanage 
military operations. 

> During the course of the Civil War 
Union troops suffered an officially re- 
corded 83,170 cases of “boils, though 
none of them seems to have proven 
fatal. 

> During the antebellum period West 
Point’s four-year curriculum included 
only one nine-hour seminar devoted 
to the “Science of War”—all other in- 
struction was in engineering, drill, ar- 
tillery, equitation, or the liberal arts 
and sciences, not to mention draw- 
ing and dancing. 

> Criticized early in the war because he 
had let contracts for uniforms in gray, 
black, and brown—due to shortages 
of cloth of the appropriate blue—U.S. 
Quartermaster General Montgomery 
G. Meigs replied that it was better 
than seeing “sentinels walking post 
about the capitol of the United States 
in freezing weather in their drawers, 
without trousers or overcoats.” 

> In 1869 Robert E. Lee turned down 
an offer of an executive position from 
the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company at an annual salary of 
$10,000, preferring to remain presi- 
dent of Washington College, which 
could pay him only about a fifth of 
that. 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> Of 470 locomotives built in the U.S. 
in 1860, only nineteen were made in 
the South. 


> While a student at Harvard, Robert | 


E. Lee’s second son, Fitzhugh 
“Rooney” Lee, who proved a talented 
volunteer general during the war, 
roomed with Henry Adams, who be- 


came one of the nation’s most distin- | 
tion to troops seeking firewood. After all, 


guished authors. 

> In 1855, when the creation of four 
new regiments—two each of cavalry 
and infantry—caused 138 new officer 
positions to open in the U.S. Army, 
Secretary of War Jefferson Davis gave 


percent) to men, many without prior 
military experience, from slave states, 
though those states possessed only 


cluded over three million slaves), and 
Southerners numbered only thirty- 
eight percent of the officer corps. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“Where are You Going with 


Those Rails, Sir?” 


During the Civil War fencing seems 
to have exercised an irresistible attrac- 


fence posts and fence rails were not only 
available in convenient lengths, but they 


| were usually well-aged, so that they 
| burned well, with a minimum of smoke. 
| And, of course, they were handy. So when 
seventy-four of the posts (fifty-three | 


about forty percent of the nation’s | 
population (and that only if one in- | 


PROFILE 


General Butler Captures the 
Naval Academy 

Although a prominent pro-South- 
ern Democrat, Massachusetts politician 
Ben Butler promptly volunteered to fight 
for the Union after the firing on Fort 
Sumter. As a brigadier general in the Mas- 
sachusetts militia, he took command of 
the 8th Massachusetts and headed for 
Washington by rail on April 18. Arriving 
at Philadelphia late on the 19th, Butler 
learned that earlier that day a secession- 
ist mob had attacked the 6th Massachu- 
setts in Baltimore, leading to consider- 
able bloodshed. The next morning, even 
as the 7th New York arrived aboard the 
steamer Boston, Butler learned that seces- 
sionists had burned the railroad bridges 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
thus isolating Washington from the 
North. 

Showing remarkable resourceful- 
ness—in cooperation with Captain 
Samuel Francis Du Pont of the U.S. Navy 
and President S.M. Felton of the Phila- 
delphia, Washington, & Baltimore Rail- 
road (P, W, & B)—Butler put the 8th 
Massachusetts on a train for Perryville, 
Maryland, at the head of the Chesapeake 


troops were around, no fence was likely 
to be safe. This applied equally to Johnny 
Reb as it did to Billy Yank. John Opie, 
who served in the Stonewall Brigade and 
later in J.E.B. Stuart’s cavalry, noted in 
his memoirs, A Rebel Cavalryman with 


Bay. With rumors of secessionist activity 
rife, Butler detrained his men short of 
Perryville. Deploying them into a skir- 
mish line, he moved them into the town, 
but found no resistance. Butler then put 
his troops aboard the P,W, & B rail ferry 
Maryland and headed for Annapolis, 
which they reached just before midnight. 

At Annapolis Lieutenant George 
Rodgers, U.S. Navy, came aboard. As com- 
mander of the U.S.S. Constitution, 
moored in the Severn River off the Naval 
Academy, Rogers feared that the famed 
old frigate was at risk of being seized by 
secessionists, and asked for assistance. 
Butler acceded to the request, and with 
his troops still aboard, had Maryland tow 
the “Old Ironsides” into the Chesapeake 
Bay, where a skeleton crew cleared her for 
action. This done, Butler held his men 
aboard the rail steamer, awaiting rein- 
forcements. Late on the 22nd, the 7th 
New York having arrived from Philadel- 
phia aboard the steamer Boston, Butler 
began to occupy Annapolis. The next day 
his men took the Annapolis & Elk Ridge 
Railroad. Although the company’s seces- 
sionist management had attempted sabo- 
tage, some of Butler’s Massachusetts men 
were railroad workers, and quickly re- 
paired a locomotive and several wagons. 
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“I for one always hooted at the idea of ‘lead and iron hail’ but I saw and heard on 


that day what I have no longer any curiosity to hear and see.” 
—Major Lewis J. Martin, 96th Pennsylvania, on Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862. 
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Lee, Stuart, and Jackson (1899), “In war, 
Iran when it was necessary, fought when 
there was a fighting chance, burned fence 
rails when cold, stole when hungry, and 
was often insubordinate”—a litany likely 
to have been applicable to most of the 
troops on both sides. 


They then began moving up the line, re- 
laying track as they went. Meanwhile, 
other elements of the 8th Massachusetts 
and the 7th New York moved overland to 
Washington. 

Even as these troops headed for the 
capital, additional soldiers began to ar- 
tive at Annapolis. Soon the grounds of 
the Naval Academy had been turned into 
an army camp, enlisted men tenting on 
the parade ground, while their officers oc- 
cupied the quarters normally assigned to 
midshipmen. Needless to say, this greatly 
disrupted the Academy’s routine, already 
somewhat in disarray due to the resigna- 
tion of some midshipmen and officers 
who desired to “go South.” Since there 
seemed little chance for a return to peace 
any time soon, on April 24 Superinten- 
dent Captain George S. Blake wrote Sec- 
retary of the Navy Gideon Welles suggest- 
ing that the Academy be relocated. The 
secretary concurred, and ordered both 
the Academy and “Old Ironsides” to New- 
port, Rhode Island, thereby killing two 
birds with one stone, for the middies pro- 
vided the crew that took the ship and 


Right: The 8th Massachusetts Regiment taking 
possession of the USS Constitution at Annapolis. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, May 4, 1861. 


Now, neither army condoned swip- | 
_ the 6th Maine walking off with two 


ing people’s fences for firewood. In fact, 
in both there were standing orders pro- 
tecting private property, even if it be- 
longed to the enemy. But troops have 
ever been wont to cut corners, and thus 


the practice of stealing fencing for fire- | 
wood was extremely hard | 


to stamp out. And it was a 
practice to which even the 
toughest officers often 
turned a blind eye. 

Once, it is said, Union 


Scott Hancock, who had a 
sense of humor that fully 
matched his superb fight- 
ing abilities, was riding 
Left: Soldiers stripping a rail 
fence for fires. 


themselves safely away from any possible 


major general Winfield | 


down a road when he espied a private of 


“Confederate” fence rails. 

Hancock boomed out, “Where are 
you going with those rails, sir? Don’t you 
know that it’s contrary to orders to take 
them?” 

Dropping the rails, the soldier sa- 
luted, then asked, “And does your honor 
call thim rails?” making, as he spoke, a 
dismissive gesture, suggesting the items 
in question were unworthy of the hon- 
orable status of fencing. At that, 
Hancock burst out laughing and rode off 
without another word, leaving the “non- 
rails” to their fate. 


_ A Most Discourteous Reply 


During the preliminary movements 
of what would become the Second Bull 
Run Campaign, Stonewall Jackson at- 


Meanwhile, Ben Butler, having re- 


secessionist threat. The Academy would opened communications between 
remain in Newport until shortly after Rob- Washington and the North, went on to 


ert E. Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 


greater things. 
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tempted a complex maneuver intended 
to make use of his central position to 
defeat three Union corps in succession. 
But he bungled the operation badly, 
first by failing to coordinate his sub- 
ordinates properly, and then by be- 
coming too focused on the events that 
unfolded at Cedar Mountain on August 
9, 1862. As a result, a Union corps un- 
der Major General Nathaniel Banks— 
hardly one of the brighter command- 
ers of the day—began handily driving 
two of Jackson’s divisions back. Only 
the fortuitous arrival of Major Gen- 
eral A.P. Hill’s division saved the day 
for Jackson. Hill delivered a crushing 
attack into Banks’ flank which sent the 
Union forces reeling back. 

In the course of his assault, Hill’s 
men chanced to capture Union briga- 
dier general Henry Prince, who com- 
manded a brigade in one of Banks’ di- 
visions. Prince was taken to Hill, who 
was under fire just behind the Confed- 
erate lines. Apparently oblivious of the 
shot and shell falling around them, 
Prince began speaking, saying, “General, 
the fortunes of war have thrown me in 
your hands....” 

Before Prince could continue with 
what seemed likely to be a considerable 
oration, Hill interrupted: “Damn the 
fortunes of war, General, get to the rear, 
you are in danger here!” 


BIOFILE 


Colonel William C. Falkner, C.S.A. 

William C. Falkner had a rather var- 
ied life, being in turn a businessman, at- 
torney, soldier, and author. Born in Knox 
County, Tennessee, between 1824 and 
1826, by the time he was a teenager he 
had, with his family, already relocated 
several times, first to Missouri and then 
to Mississippi. In 1839 the Falkners 
settled in Ripley, Lafayette County, Mis- 
sissippi, where William took odd jobs to 
help his widowed mother. Eventually 
finding work as a law clerk, he began 
reading law. In 1845, when he was about 
twenty, he helped capture a murderer, 
and then, when some of his neighbors 
began talking about lynching the man, 
wrote a pamphlet, The Life and Confes- 
sion of A. J. MacCannon, Murderer of the 
Adcock Family, that helped defuse the 
situation. Not long after he was admit- 
ted to the bar, the Mexican War broke 
out and Falkner volunteered, becoming 


a lieutenant in the 2nd Mississippi Infan- 
try. Although his regiment did not see 
combat, Falkner somehow managed to 
acquire several wounds, apparently in 
“personal encounters”; he sought a dis- 
ability pension for one of these—having 
lost a couple of toes—but the War De- 


partment demurred. 


RIPLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY COLLECTION 


Falkner threw himself into business af- 
fairs, becoming quite prosperous. Active 
in politics, in 1858 he was commissioned 
a brigadier general in the state militia. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Falkner raised the “Magnolia Rifles,” a 
company of volunteers that was shortly 
incorporated into the 2nd Mississippi, of 
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Colonel William C. Falkner, c.1884 (left), and his great-grandson, William C. Faulkner. 


Discharged in 1847, Falkner re- 
turned to Ripley, where he began to prac- 
tice law and married. A touchy man—as 
many men of slight build and short stat- 
ure are—Falkner in 1849 became em- 
broiled in a feud with a man named Rob- 
ert Hindman. Words were exchanged. 
Claiming that Falkner had slandered him, 
Hindman drew a gun on Falkner, but the 
weapon misfired—twice. Falkner 
grappled with Hindman, and in the en- 
suing melee, he pulled out a knife and 
stabbed Hindman to death. Indicted for 
murder, Falkner pleaded self-defense and 
was acquitted. His joy over his acquittal 
was dimmed by the death of his wife, as 
well as continued hostility from some 
who thought his acquittal was a mistake. 
In 1851 one of Hindman’s friends de- 
cided to take the law into his own hands, 
and challenged Falkner to a duel. Falkner 
accepted, and killed the challenger. Tried 
for murder once more, Falkner was again 
acquitted on the grounds of self-defense. 

For Falkner, 1851 was a good year— 
he remarried, and had his first success as 
a writer, with the publication of The Siege 
of Monterey, an epic poem, and the ro- 
mantic novel The Spanish Heroine: A Tale 
of War and Love, both based on his expe- 
riences in the war. Over the next few years | 
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which Falkner was elected colonel. The 
new regiment was immediately trans- 
ported by rail to Virginia, and arrived in 
Lynchburg on May 9; the following day 
its 784 officers and men were mustered 
into Confederate service for one year. The 
regiment was then transferred to Har- 
per’s Ferry, where an official reported that 
the 2nd’s “officers are entirely without 
military knowledge of any description, 
and the men have a slovenly and un- 
soldier-like appearance.” Falkner seems 
to have taken this criticism to heart, for 
he instituted strict discipline and began 
to drill his troops mercilessly. Under his 
intensive tutoring, the regiment quickly 
became proficient. The 2nd turned in an 
excellent performance at Bull Run, where 
it was credited with capturing Rickett’s 
Battery I, Ist U.S. Artillery, and suffered 
twenty-five killed, eighty-two wounded, 
and one missing. Afterword, Falkner re- 
ceived a commendation from General 
Joseph E. Johnston. But Bull Run was the 
only occasion that Falkner commanded 
the 2nd Mississippi under fire. Follow- 
ing the battle, the regiment was essen- 
tially inactive in winter quarters until 
early in the spring of 1862. Falkner con- 
tinued to drill his men mercilessly and 
maintain strict (continued on page 94) 
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DISSENTERS FROM THE 


Most people possess a pretty clear 
picture of what the average Union soldier 
was like. The mere mention of a Yankee 
soldier conjures up romantic images of a 
farmer or small town shopkeeper leaving 
his plow or store to pick up a rifle to fight 
for the Union and abolish slavery. Men- 
tion a Union sailor, however, and most 
people usually utter a few syllables about 
the Monitor and the Merimack and then 
go blank. Part of the reason for this lin- 
gering blank is that sailors served on the 
periphery of the war, away from the gaze 
of newspapers and correspondents. Yet, 
this indifference to their memory also 
stems from the fact that sailors bore few 
resemblances to soldiers. They tended to 
be urban rather than rural. The majority 
emanated from the working-class. Sailors 
were foreign, poor, and black. They did 
not enlist to preserve the Union, end sla- 
very, or prove their courage. Instead, hu- 
man needs formed within the realities of 
their prewar lives played a large role in 
shaping their reasons for entering the war 
through the navy. 

When the war broke, there were only 
7,600 sailors in the U.S. Navy. By war’s 
end, over 118,000 men had served in ships 
strewn around the Confederate blockade, 
in gunboats up and down the western riv- 
ers, and in squadrons around the globe. 
While these figures paled in comparison 
to the 2.2 million men who enlisted in the 
Northern armies, this build-up repre- 
sented a more than five hundred percent 
increase in sailor enlistment.! Moreover, 
the navy had never sought so many sail- 
ors at once, and it knew that the process 
of attracting sailors would be different, 
both in terms of approach and location. 

Nothing trumpeted this divergence 
like the enlistment process. When a man 
enlisted as a sailor, there were no torch- 
lit parades to the village square, no pa- 
triotic speeches, and little of the pomp 
and circumstance that attended early sol- 
dier enlistment waves. Men who enlisted 
as sailors often did so alone, with little 
fanfare, and under less than romantic 
conditions.* 


WHY MEN BECAME YANKEE SAILORS 


Naval recruiting stations called “ren- 
dezvous” functioned as the recruiting 
centers for the navy. Located near the 
water's edge in large eastern cities such 
as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and in small coastal and river towns, ren- 
dezvous operated in shadowy storefronts 
and saloons and in sections of cities 
where polite citizens usually feared to 
tread. 

The locations of the rendezvous 
were not haphazard. The navy planted 
them near the boarding houses, which 
doubled as brothels and saloons, where 
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sailors stayed when on dry land. Recruit- 
ing officers kept a keen eye pointed to- 
ward the window in the event a curious 
type stopped to linger. Officers, knowing 
that the power of a uniform swayed 
young men, sometimes clad recent en- 
listees in smart blue suits and paraded 
them in front of the rendezvous hoping 
to attract onlookers.’ If one did, they 
bombarded the loiterer with tales of prize 
money, daily grog, and three square meals 
a day. 

In order to intensify recruiting ef- 
forts, rendezvous hired civilian agents 


Crewmen of the USS Huron crowd the deck for review. 


called “runners.” Runners scoured sailors’ 
haunts looking for recruits, and received 
three dollars for each man they secured 
who could pass the navy physical. 
Women who operated these “boarding 
houses” proved especially proficient as 
runners.4 

Runners proved adept at coercing, 
tricking, or forcing unwilling recruits into 
the navy. Some employed the time-tested 
tactics of the notorious “crimping” gangs 
who once roamed English and American 
seaports. Naval officials, desperate for 


| men, often looked the other way or tac- 
itly participated in such frauds. Navy re- 
cruiters constructed elaborate subter- 
fuges through which passersby, naval 
yard artisans, and the curious would be 
lured onto a ship with promises of 
money, information, or a tour. 

Tactics ranged from simple lying 
about the terms of naval service to the 
practice of “shanghaiing,” where agents 
forced men into the service by first ply- 
ing them full of liquor, drugging them, 
or beating them into submission. British 
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and Canadian recruits complained that 
they were often “punched out or knocked 
out with whiskey.” In Niagara Falls, it was 
alleged that recruiters from the Buffalo 
rendezvous drugged Canadian boys and 
then transported them across the border 
for induction. Once in the United States, 
runners handed the groggy recruits to 
naval officials who slapped them on 
ships. By the time they awoke, the boys 
found themselves on the decks of the 
Michigan in the middle of Lake Erie.° 

Rendezvous were not romantic and 
contained more than a whiff of coercion. 
New York City was the hotbed of corrup- 
tion. General La Fayette C. Baker of the 
Bureau of the Secret Service, who inves- 
tigated both army and navy recruiting 
practices, called the fraud at the New York 
City rendezvous “stupendous.” “Out of 
seven of these naval recruiting rendez- 
vous,” Baker reported, “but three could 
be entered without first passing through 
a public drinking saloon of the lowest and 
vilest character.” 

Innocent pedestrians often walked 
by rendezvous at their own peril. Irate 
businessmen described, in a letter of pro- 
test to Rear Admiral H. Paulding, the at- 
mosphere around the 156 South Street 
rendezvous, located on the lower east side 
of Manhattan: 

The citizen as he passes, is wan- 
tonly insulted, often dragged into 
the Rendezvous, and when they 
cannot overawe him to enlist, 
they commence to beat him with- 
out mercy. There is hardly a day 
that passes, that the most corrupt 
and outrageous means are used 
by these said runners to decoy the 
citizens into the U.S. Navy, and 
when expostulated with, they are 
very insulting.’ 

In part, recruiters could employ 
these methods for trapping sailors be- 
cause, in the areas of town where rendez- 
vous operated, coercive behavior drew 
less attention and the practice of drag- 
ging sailors back to ships from liberty was 
not uncommon. Recruiters employed 
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these tactics because, throughout the war, 
not enough men joined the navy. The 
reasons for such recruiting shortfalls 
proved numerous, but the fact that the 
army recruits received cash bounties that 
ranged from seventy-five to three hun- 
dred dollars hindered the appeal for the 
average naval recruit. The navy did not 
offer bounties until near the end of the 
war. John D. Harty, the recruiting officer 
of the Chicago rendezvous, complained 
to Rear Admiral David Dixon Porter that 
army bounties “retarded enlistments” 
into the navy.® 

Sailors labored under many negative 
stereotypes. Men who ultimately enlisted 
in the navy did so at the risk of shame. 
Dodging shot and shell under the cover 
of a ship plated with iron did not re- 
semble fighting in “man fashion.”? 
Northerners often accused sailors of be- 
ing “cowards.” Throughout the war sail- 
ors proved extremely sensitive to the ac- 
cusations that they were not doing their 
part. Families and friends often chided 
those men who opted for naval service. 
“Some of my neighbors think I am in an 
easy place,” smarted Seaman William 
Bock to his mother back in Springfield, 
Illinois. “You have a chance to see much 
of the world,’ wrote Ann Preston to her 
son Fowler, “not much chance of fight- 
ing.” Mary Osborne hinted to her brother 
Joseph, serving on the Vandalia, that the 
family considered it a disgrace for him 
to serve in the navy rather than the army. 
Joseph retorted heatedly, “it is no disgrace 
for any man to be in the service of the 
country.”!° 

Northerners viewed sailors as a hap- 
less and godless set of men whose poor 
state of affairs had either sprung from 
wretched beginnings or lives made 
wretched by excessive drinking, careless 


spending, and whoremongering. Verbal | 


analogies such as “drank like a sailor” or 
“swore like a sailor” carried with them 
potent social and moral judgments in 
pre-Civil War America about the suspect 
character of sailors’ lives. At best, prevail- 
ing prewar stereotypes cast sailors as ad- 
venture-seeking boys possessed by wan- 
derlust. At worst, popular perceptions 
equated sailors with drunks, thieves, 
drifters, and murderers. The combina- 
tion of all of these negative characteris- 
tics registered sailors as “the lowest class 
of humanity” in the American spectrum 
by 1861. Sailors were not the stuff of 
which patriots were made.!! 


Luckily for the navy, while the aver- 
age man did not want to join, the navy 
offered a peculiar appeal for a certain slice 


| of the populace. These men did not share 


in the majority of Northern views con- 


| cerning the war. They were not in the 


mainstream concerning the way to live 
and to work. They were not religious. In 
fact, sizable minorities of this minority 
group were not white, American, or Prot- 
estant. They were not rich, many were 
poor, and a sizable number made their 
living with their hands and not on 
farms. ! 

Who were these men? First, sailors 
tended to be on average twenty-six years 
old. Second, easterners rather than 
westerners tended to become sailors. 
More than seventy-eight percent of 
Union sailors came from the Atlantic 
coast. Eastern states and cities produced 
more sailors largely owing to the mari- 
time trade in states like New York and 
Massachusetts. This heritage, coupled 
with the presence of rendezvous in cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
helped to instill an imbalance of 
easterners. New York and New York City 
provided the bulk of the nation’s sailors 
(35,164), followed by Massachusetts 
(19,983), and Pennsylvania (14,037). Of 
the 118,044 men who enlisted, only ap- 


| proximately 12,375 came from the west- 


ern states. Ohio and its river port of Cin- 
cinnati yielded 3,274 sailors, the most of 
any western state. ! 

Third, sailors were city-dwellers.!4 


| An analysis of the personal statistics con- 
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tained in a sample of 4,570 Union sailors 
who enlisted at all naval rendezvous— 
East and West—between April 1861 and 
April 1865 (subsequently referred to as 
the “Rendezvous Sample”) reveals that 
only three percent of recruits made their 
living on a farm before the war. The ones 
who did primarily came from the west- 
ern states. Farmers constituted twenty- 
three percent of western sailor recruits. 
This statistic stands in stunning contrast 
to the overwhelmingly rural backgrounds 
of most soldiers. According to samples 
done by the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, Bell I. Wiley, and James 
McPherson, nearly half of all soldiers 
worked on a farm before the war.!> 
Union sailors evoked those sections 
of America where they came from and 
where the navy recruited—the poor and 
working-class neighborhoods of large 
eastern cities. In fact, based upon the let- 
ters, journals, and logs of sailors, as well 
as the results of the Rendezvous Sample, 
three dominant groups sought out the 
navy during the war—the working class, 
the foreign born, and former slaves. 
Based upon the occupations pro- 
vided when they enlisted at rendezvous, 
a majority of Union sailors emanated 
from the working class. The “working 
class” encompassed a broad social group 
determined by the type of work a man 
did. Men who possessed a mechanical 


Below: Union sailors in line for their daily 
| ration of grog, a benefit of navy tife that 
appealed to many recruits. 
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skill—such as a blacksmith, carpenter, or 


baker—would be considered members of | 


the working class, as would those who 
depended upon strength to earn a living, 
such as common laborers—unless they 
were farmers. The working class also con- 
sisted of the unskilled, the unemployed, 
and the idle. It did not include profes- 
sionals, such as doctors and lawyers, or 
white-collar or commercial occupations, 
such as salesmen or clerks.'® 

The largest segment of working class 
men who enlisted as sailors were those 
from the skilled trades. These included 
men of varying skills and mechanical 
trades, from butchers to bakers to coo- 
pers. Based upon the Rendezvous 
Sample, over one-half (53.5%) of recruits 
listed skilled occupations. Carpenters, 
firemen, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and 
machinists constituted the largest occu- 
pational blocks. Common laborers, men 
unskilled in mechanical skill or trade, and 
those who worked from physical job to 
physical job constituted over seven per- 
cent of sailor recruits. These findings 
contrast sharply with the percentages of 
skilled tradesmen among soldiers. Ac- 
cording to James McPherson, only 
twenty-five percent of soldiers came from 
the skilled trades."” 

Ironically, a large number of men 
from the working class who enlisted were 
unemployed. In fact, when asked by re- 
cruiting officers their occupation at the 
time of enlistment, “none” represented 
the single most common response of 
sailor recruits. Between 1861 and 1865, 


we 


almost thirty-four percent of sailor en- 
listees cited nothing under the heading 
“Occupation” on enlistment records, 
meaning that they lacked any form of 
employment or skill at the time of en- 
listment.!* None of the studies done by 
the Sanitary Commission, Bell Wiley, or 
James McPherson uncovered such num- 
bers of responses among soldiers. 
Generally, the men showing up at 
naval rendezvous with no job and no 
skills were from a segment of the work- 
ing class that reformers in the nineteenth 
century had referred to as the “urban 
idle.” Many were not likely idle but were 
men who lived from day-to-day on the 


| streets or in rough boarding houses, tak- 


Officers and crew pose on the deck of the gunboat Mendota, July 1864. 


ing odd jobs and looking for work. Some 
were young men still finding their way; 
others joined the navy hoping to learn a 
skill. Some had fallen on hard times. 
“(T]hey are not able to earn a living 
ashore,” Coal Heaver William Wain- 
wright wrote concerning his shipmates, 
“and are compelled to go aboard of a man 
of war to get their living.” Seaman Will- 
iam Van Cleaf admitted to his mother, “I 
could do better than I could do on land.” 
One sailor remarked that many men on 
the blockade joined not out of patriotism 
but the inducements of “loaves and 
fishes.”!? 

The lure of food and shelter to men 
down on their luck proved so pervasive 
that by 1864 some naval recruiting post- 
ers dropped all pretenses of appealing to 
men’s higher motives. Instead, seeking to 
attract these men, navy broadsides did 


Ps 
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not promise prize money or glory but 
merely regular meals and a guaranteed 
place to sleep. “On board the Gunboats,” 
one recruiting poster on the Ohio River 


| offered, “you have your meals regularly 


| and in fact are always at home. 


»20 


Although the notion of thousands of 
unemployed Northerners enlisting out of 
economic duress runs counter to the tra- 
ditional picture of the citizen leaving his 
steady job to fight for the Union, the idea 
of the working poor escaping poverty 
through sea service was not new. Since 
the seventeenth century economic hard- 
ship had been a powerful motivation 
pushing men to sea. Before the war, the 


| urban poor utilized the navy as an eco- 


nomic outlet. In the 1840s and 1850s a 
surplus of labor in eastern cities had cre- 
ated a sizable class of urban unemployed. 
The war did not buoy the outlook for 
workers, either skilled or unskilled. 
Skilled tradesmen faced a crisis in the 
1860s owing to two generations of fall- 
ing wages and a lack of proper training 


| with the advent of machine technology. 


A depression plagued the North during 
the first few months of the war, and up 
until 1863 bouts of high unemployment 
occurred periodically. 

Another explanation for the high 
degree of unemployment among eastern 


_ sailors was that many were recent immi- 


grants. The Rendezvous Sample reveals 


| that over forty-one percent of Irish re- 


cruits were unemployed at the time of 
their enlistment. The lack of skills placed 
many immigrants in dire straits. “Being 
without any trade,” Irish Seaman Patrick 
Meade recorded in his journal, “I had to 
work at anything that came up....] soon 
found out there was nothing to be had 
by such occupation but hard knocks and 


_ abuse.””! William Burton, in Melting Pot 


Soldiers, states that it was not uncommon 


| to see throngs of immigrants, particularly 


the Irish, poring over recruiting posters 
that promised offers of beer and sausage. 
One New Yorker recalled, “I saw poor, 
famished Irishmen devour these posters 
with their eyes.”?# 

The association between foreigners 
and naval service proved very strong. So 
strong that, despite an 1813 statute that 
formally barred unnaturalized citizens 
from enlisting, immigrants in large num- 
bers joined the navy. According to the 
Rendezvous Sample, sailors born in for- 
eign countries constituted a whopping 
forty-five percent of total naval recruits. 
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Although it is difficult to tell how many | 
of these foreign-born sailors were natu- 
ralized citizens, the high percentage of 
foreign births among sailors was signifi- 
cant for two reasons. First, the percent- 
age of men of foreign birth and military 
age living in states loyal to the Union 
during the war was twenty-seven percent. 
This meant that foreign-born men of 
military age were overrepresented in the 
Union navy, since they joined in greater 
numbers than their presence in the gen- 
eral population. Second, while the strong 
contributions of immigrants have been 
much trumpeted for the army, the actual 
percentage of soldiers who were immi- 
grants only hovered around twenty-five 
percent, meaning that foreign-born men 
were actually under-represented in the 
army.”3 

Nativism ran strong in the army. But 
the crews on American naval vessels were 
traditionally from diverse national back- 
grounds.”*4 Many immigrants probably 
felt that they would have an easier time 
assimilating into a multi-national crew 
on a United States ship rather than inte- 
grating into an army regiment from New 
York or Ohio, Additionally, many army 
officers utilized navy transfer requests to 
“weed” their commands of foreign sol- 
diers. A soldier in the 4th Illinois Calvary 
wrote that the men who were transferred 
from his unit to the navy were not native 
born. “They were mostly Norwegians and 
Germans that could barely speak En- 
glish.”?5 

The Irish represented the largest 
contingent of foreign-born sailors, pro- 
viding twenty percent of the navy’s man- 
power. They enlisted in great numbers 
even though they endured the butt of 
many jokes from every conceivable angle, 
including their purported mental thick- 
ness, chronic laziness, and penchant for 
drunkenness. Recruiting officers often 
showed intense disdain for the Irish and 
called them “potato diggers” and “stupid 
turf-lumps.” Navy prejudices toward Irish 
Jacks were not limited to insults, and of- 
ten affected the way they were treated 
aboard ship. Seaman John Swift com- 
plained, “If a man is discovered to be an 
Irishman he immediately loses caste.”?° 

English sailors constituted over ten 
percent of recruits, followed by Canadi- 
ans (4.70%), both peoples with a strong 
history of seafaring. Germans—who 
formed the largest single block of for- 
eign-born recruits in the army—repre- 
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_ sented only four percent of naval re- 

_ cruits.’? The last groups of significance 
were Swedes (1.0%) and Norwegians 
(1.13%). The percentages of foreign- 
born sailors did not vary significantly 
between East and West, except that more 
Germans enlisted in the West.?8 

The foreign flavor of most crews 
jarred native-born sailors. George Geer, 
a fireman on the Monitor, wrote that “on 
a crew of 40 there is only 8 of us Ameri- 
can born....1 chum with them in place of 
these dand foreigners.” Charles Poole, a 
coal heaver on the Kearsarge, marveled 
at the diversity of his mates. “[W]e only 
want one or two or more to make all 
Nations,’ Poole jotted in his log. “Some 
can hardly speak English....we have got 
Americans, English, Irish, Scotsh, Welsh, 
Portugese, Italian, Russian, Dutch and 
Belgian.”?? 

Although Confederates circulated 
rumors that recruiters often marched 
immigrants directly from ports of entry 
to recruiting stations, according to one 
Irish sailor, immigrants were not forced 
into service.*° Writing to his brothers 
back in Dublin, Seaman William E. 
Hinch admitted that he had heard such 
rumors but assured his relatives that they 
bore little truth. In Hinch’s experience, 
the naval service of foreigners was “op- 
tional” and “voluntary.” According to 
Hinch, foreigners were not subject to the 
draft unless they declared their intentions 


Right: Navy recruiting poster. 
Below: A gun crew on the deck of the 
USS Lehigh with their 12-pounder howitzer. 


NUMBER 2 


| to become citizens.*! The navy facilitated 


immigrant preferences by offering one- 
year, rather than three-year, terms of en- 
listment during times of critical man- 
power needs. Foreign-born sailors 
preferred these one-year terms because 
they offered a recruit a chance to try out 
the navy, make some money, and ease the 
assimilation into his new country, all 
without making a long-term commit- 
ment. 

The third group who enlisted as sail- 
ors were former slaves. Although a pre- 
dominately white institution, unlike the 
army the navy had permitted limited 
numbers of free blacks to enlist as sailors 
before the war. Standing naval regula- 
tions allowed free blacks to enlist as long 
as they made up no more than five per- 
cent of monthly and weekly enlist- 
ments.** However, as blockade vessels 
and river gunboats penetrated the inlets 
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and inner waterways of the Confederacy, 
slaves gradually worked their way onto 
Union ships. The navy’s history of per- 
mitting blacks to serve in white crews, 
coupled with severe recruiting shortfalls 
of white sailors, eventually compelled the 
unlimited shipping of free blacks and 
former slaves. As early as July 1861 former 
slaves, called “contrabands,” began filling 
the manpower requirements of ships, al- 
most one full year before the army al- 
lowed the formation of black regi- 
ments.*? 

Historians have been unable to agree 
upon the exact number of African Ameri- 
can sailors who served in the Union navy. 
Herbert Aptheker, in his 1947 article “The 
Negro in the Union Navy,’ concluded that 
twenty percent of total enlistees in the 
navy were black. David Valuska chal- 


‘4 
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lenged these findings in his work The Af- 
rican American in the Union Navy (1993). 
In examining the rendezvous reports for 
Union sailors during the war, Valuska 
concluded that only eight percent of navy 
recruits were black.*4 

Part of the problem in ascertaining 
an accurate figure lies in the fact that 
most contraband sailors did not enlist at 
naval rendezvous. Most contrabands en- 
listed merely by joining a ship’s crew in 
the South. Many times these informal 
inductions escaped formal reporting to 
rendezvous. To remedy this problem, 
Professor Joseph Reidy of Howard Uni- 
versity is currently amassing data from 
every ship muster roll with the intention 
of determining an accurate figure for 
black service in the navy. To date, Reidy’s 
work reveals that an estimated 18,000 
African Americans served in 
the navy during the Civil War. 
This number represents over 
fifteen percent of the total 
number of Union sailor re- 
cruits.> 

Although some men 
joined the navy for much the 
same reasons as men joined 
the army, Union sailors as a 
whole shared few of the moti- 
vations that guided soldiers 


Left: White and black sailors 
pose on the deck of the USS 
Hunchback. 


Below: A group of 


contrabands on board the 
USS Vermont. 
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_ into service. Most did not enlist out of 

| patriotism, political bias, ambition, or 

| love of adventure. They did not view the 
war as a chance to preserve or extend 
their ideological or religious beliefs, to 
free the slaves, or to prove their courage. 
Judged by the limited space Yankee sea- 
men devoted to such subjects in their let- 
ters and diaries, they had little interest in 
ideology, patriotism, or duty. Union Jacks 
seemed every bit “the dissenters from the 
American mood.”*© 

It was a mixed assortment of practi- 
cal motivations that influenced sailors 
into service. The easiest motivations to 
understand were those of contraband 
sailors. They joined the navy seeking free- 
dom. The motivations of white sailors 
featured a network of interlocking con- 
siderations and interests. For example, a 
craftsman might enlist in the navy be- 
cause he was unemployed, could put his 
skills to work aboard ship, and join a ser- 
vice with strong ties to the working class. 
As sailor Joseph McDonald explained, “I 
wanted to be where there was machin- 
ery. >” A foreigner might have joined the 
navy because he felt more comfortable 
there than in the army, was unemployed, 
and unskilled. Drunks, hard types, and 
young urban toughs might enlist to free 
themselves from societal constraints 
while being paid and receiving a regular 
ration of whiskey. Nevertheless, across all 
groups, the two most prevalent motiva- 
tions expressed by sailors for enlisting 
were social pressure and money. 

The social pressure to enlist in the 
army was intense. In fact, it may have 
been easier to enlist than stay at home. “I 
saw everyone else leaving home,” Coal 
Heaver Charles Poole wrote, “and I 
thought I must do the same.” James 
Henneberry enlisted as a sailor, over the 
objections of his mother, because “a 
chum” was going. Poole and Henneberry 
were not alone in their sentiments. Sea- 
man William E. Hinch neatly encapsu- 
lated the subtle—yet persuasive—effect 
that watching other men go to war played 
upon him. “T have seen many of my com- 
rades going to the war,” Hinch wrote. 
“{T]Jhey went untill I was almost alone.”?8 

Yet, the men who felt the pressure to 
join the army from friends and neighbors 
also knew the realities of life in the army. 
The average soldier’s life consisted of long 
marches, extended stints in disease-rid- 
den camps, and death, lots of death. As 
C. G. Leland uncovered in an article for 
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Continental Monthly, the reality of war 
had been exposed to civilians all across 
the North in the lame and crippled sol- 
diers returning home. “The poor souls,” 
wrote Leland, “ragged and sun-burnt, 
may be seen at every corner.... They sit in 
the parks with unhealed wounds, they 
hobble along the streets, many of them 
weary and worn.”*? 

Sailors called the phenomena where 
a man enlisted in the navy because of so- 
cial pressure “getting clean.” Becoming 
sailors, they rationalized, proved the an- 
swer to their dilemmas. Since the navy 
was seen as an easier and safer means of 
service, they could put on a uniform 
without the daily hardships and risks en- 
dured by soldiers. Charles Poole believed 
that being a sailor would be “better than 
Army marching under a hot sun in Vir- 
ginia.” Joseph Osborne confidently wrote 
to his sister Mary that in the navy “no long 
marches lay before me.” Believing the 
navy offered “all the comforts of home,” 
Samuel J. Bartlett used glowing terms to 
defend the wisdom of his choice. “It is 
much more easy, nicer, and better than 
in the army,” he wrote home to his 
brother. Bartlett liked the fact that sail- 
ors had “comfortable sleeping apartments 
and in fact all the comforts of home ex- 
cept dear friends.” 

Others liked the security and stabil- 
ity that a ship promised. Charles Poole 
cited the idea of a “dry hammock” and 
being “sure of his Food such as it is.” 
Rowland Stafford True, a landsman serv- 
ing on the Silver Lake, admitted that he 
liked being a sailor because his bed was 
in a“dry place” and his “provisions safely 
stored.” One of the best features of the 
navy, wrote True: “[W]e know where ev- 
erything is.”4! 

Other men trying to get clean en- 
listed because they believed the navy of- 
fered little chance of being killed. Many 


knew the Confederates possessed no large | ~ 
navy, so there stood little chance of naval _| 


battles where ships pulled alongside and 
poured shot and shell into each other. The 
blockade would require nothing more 
than sitting on a ship watching for lightly 
armed blockade runners more interested 
in running than fighting. “You need not 
be frightened when you read this,” Sea- 
man John Swift boldly wrote to his 
mother, “as there is no danger in the ser- 
vice I am going on except from dysentery 
& 1am not afraid of that.” Joseph Osborne 


penned to his sister that there was “no | 


| soldiers. Life aboard ship, 
| however, was not free 


danger in going under fire if there is a 
fight.” Clearly, these men did not want to 
die for their country. “I am always look- 


ing out for No. 1,” wrote Fireman George | 


Geer to his wife, “and am not going to 
get killed or Drowned in this War.” 
Although some of these comments 
may have been made to assuage the fears 
of a nervous mother, sister, or wife, they 
did not represent the sort of sentiments 


usually associated with fighting in the | 


Civil War. Motivations such as safety, 
comfort, and personal security were not 
acceptable reasons compelling American 
men to war in 1861. In the eyes of many, 
they were certainly not the sort of at- 
tributes that would win that war. 

The notion of the navy as a softer 
branch of service proved so prevalent that 
soldiers, when granted the opportunity, 
often used the navy to escape the army. 
The navy had originally sought soldier- 
transfers when rivermen failed to enlist 


_ in the Mississippi Squadron. Bored by the 


monotony of camp life, hating marches 
in hot weather and cold mud, and now 
fearing combat, many soldiers naively 
jumped at the opportunity to transfer to 
the navy. Like non-soldier recruits, per- 
sonal safety played a key role in the deci- 
The perception of the ope 
navy as a softer branch of 
service contributed to 
many men’s decision to 
become sailors instead of 


from danger: (right) Union 
sailors rescue comrades 
from the USS Tecumseh 
during the Battle of Mobile 
Bay; (below) a medical 
team practices the 
treatment of wounded on 
board ship. 
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sion to transfer. “I consider myself as safe 
in her as in a fort,’ stated relieved soldier- 
turned-sailor William Van Cleaf to 
friends and family back in New Jersey.7 
Later in the war, with manning quotas 
falling woefully short, thousands of sea- 
men who had joined the army received 
the opportunity to transfer to the navy. 
After what they had been through in the 
army, they took it. At war’s end, the army 
had authorized the transfer of an esti- 
mated 10,000 to 12,000 soldiers to the 


| navy.*4 


The use of the navy as a means to 
escape the army and the draft was un- 
comfortably accepted as fact by Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles, who com- 
mented in his diary that “{a] desire to 
enter the Navy to avoid the draft is ex- 
tensive.” He believed the use of the navy 
to avoid the conscription system a “per- 
version,’ but the service did not turn away 
recruits who used the navy to dodge the 
army. Welles later explained why in his 
diary: “[O]ur recruiting rendezvous are, 
for the time being overrun.” Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Vasa Fox 
was a little more enthusiastic about the 
situation. “The draft helps us,” Fox wrote, 


“by driving sailors into our arms.”*° 
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Local recruiters, however, had no 
philosophical problem making navy en- 
listments, in the words of Gideon Welles, 
“a primary object of the draft.”4 Walter 
S. Thomas, the recruiting officer at Troy, 
Ohio, was convinced that many recruits 
only joined the navy out of fear of the 
army. “I am certain of getting quite a 
number of recruits,” Thomas wrote to 
Rear Admiral David Dixon Porter, “who 
will not ship unless strong fear of being 
drafted into the Army.’4” With war wea- 
riness setting in, local recruiters began to 
tout the popular perception that being a 
sailor was a safer form of service. Navy 
broadsides beckoned men with such un- 
patriotic calls as “Serve Your Country 
Without Conscription”; “The Conscript 
Bill! How To Avoid It!!”; and “Avoid Con- 
scription!” The inferences of such post- 
ers were left to the reader, although “Join 
the Navy and Live!” could have func- 
tioned as the new recruiting slogan at 
many rendezvous after 1862.** 

Sailors who enlisted after 1862 of- 
ten freely admitted that they had enlisted 
to avoid the draft. Seaman Joseph 
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sister that he had re-enlisted in 1865 pur- 
posely to avoid the draft and the army. 
He justified his decision in that there were 


“no long marches before me, through the | 
| dust and heat.” “[I]n the Army,” Osborne 


wrote, “I used to hate a march worse than 
a fight-4? William Wainwright was ab- 
solutely convinced that many of the new 
recruits he looked upon in 1864 had 
shipped to avoid the draft. He believed 
they were the sort of men who would 
desert “at Ist opportunity.’° 

Besides getting clean, the second 
most commonly stated motivation for 
becoming Union sailors was money. At 
first blush, it does “seem preposterous” 
that a man would enlist for fourteen dol- 
lars a month, the pay of seamen during 


| most of the war. However, as many re- 
| cruits noted, steady and certain work 


Osborne, who had served in the army | 


before he joined the navy, wrote to his 


proved difficult throughout the war.*! 
More importantly, the navy offered two 
types of money that the army did not— 
big money and ready money. 

Big money for sailors was prize 
money. Prize money—a share of the cash 
value of blockade runners seized by their 
ships—dangled as a sort of lottery 
scheme for sailors.°? The navy heavily 
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touted prize money in its recruiting cam- 
paign. Broadsides posted in working class 
and poor neighborhoods promised stag- 
gering amounts of prize money, often as 
much as $50,000,000, to potential sailors. 


| Many starry-eyed recruits who gazed at 


recruiting posters that gaudily trumpeted 
such figures likely thought the navy of- 


| fered a quick way out of financial distress 


and into riches. As Seaman Tim Finn 
noted in 1861, “Boys were thinking they 
had lots of prize money coming to them.” 
William Anderson summarized the 
thoughts of many as he entered the navy: 
“As I looked upon the trim, clean model 
of my ship, visions of unlimited prize 
money rose before me.”™ 

In addition to prize money, poten- 
tial sailors sought out the navy because 
it also offered ready money. Ready money 
came in the form of salary advances. 


| Throughout the war, the navy adopted 


the practice of advancing seamen—ex- 
perienced sailors—three months’ salary. 


| Landsmen, recruits with absolutely no 


ship experience, received two-month ad- 
vances.*4 The navy had adopted this prac- 
tice because the recruits showing up at 
rendezvous often conditioned their en- 
listment upon the payment of an ad- 
vance. Bounties, which the army usually 
paid to soldiers in installments or upon 
their discharge, were of little use to these 


| men. They needed ready money to pay 


outstanding bills with boarding houses 
and saloons. 

Immigrants and the unemployed 
proved in particular need of ready 
money. In September 1861 Andrew H. 
Foote, the first commander of the West- 
ern Flotilla, complained to Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles, “I find it also 
very difficult to get men to enter this ser- 
vice without giving them some advance 
to pay their board bills, etc.” The neces- 
sity of granting advances to debt-laden 
recruits continued throughout the war. 
John D. Harty, chief recruiting officer at 
the Chicago rendezvous, concluded in 
1864, “a few dollars down is the greatest 


inducement I can offer the men.” 


Above, left to right: Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Gustavus Vasa Fox; Andrew 


| H. Foote, commander of the Western 


Flotilla; and Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles. 


Left: Veterans of the USS Kearsarge at a 
reunion in the 1890s. Charles A. Poole is 
identified by the number 3. 
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The backgrounds and motivations | 
of Yankee sailors are highly important in | 
explaining how men endured basic 
training, naval inequities, and the un- 
healthy environment of a ship. They are 
also critical to understanding sailors’ 
responses to the larger issues of the 
war. In the final analysis, to know Union 
sailors, one must know their back- 
grounds and motivations—both of 
which were significantly different to 
those of Union soldiers. U 
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THE SOLDIERS OF THE 21ST MISSISSIPPI INFANTRY | 1862. Colonel Humphreys said his men spent their time there 
crouched low on the wooded Virginia hillside as the harsh | 


booming of Yankee cannon echoed through the trees. The re- 
port of cannon was followed quickly by the sharp crack of tree 
limbs being smashed to splinters as deadly iron missiles arced 
through the foliage overhead and exploded, throwing slivers of 
wood and hot iron shrapnel in all directions. 

It was galling for the men to sit there under fire, tension 
building as they waited for the order to advance on the enemy. 
While they listened to the sounds of rifle and cannon fire deci- 
mating their comrades who had already advanced into the kill- 
ing ground, perhaps some of the Mississippians reflected on 
why they were about the spend their lives at an insignificant 
hillock known as Malvern Hill. 

* 


+ + 


WITH THE OUTBREAK OF WAR IN THE SPRING OF 1861 | 


Mississippians by the thousands flocked to recruiting offices to 
join the Confederate army. As part of this mad rush to see the 
elephant, the companies that would comprise the 21st Missis- 


sippi Infantry traveled individually to Richmond after tender- | 


ing their services to Jefferson Davis. Formed into a regiment by 
mid-September, the men elected Captain Benjamin G. 
Humphreys of Company I, the “Sunflower Guards,” to be their 
colonel.! 

Although a prewar Whig and opponent of secession, 
Humphreys cast his lot with his native state, saying of his deci- 
sion, “All I held dear on earth family, friends and property 
welded me to that soil by the strongest cement of nature.”? Very 
popular with his men, Humphreys’ only military experience 
was a one-year stint at the United States Military Academy. 
Admitted in 1825, he was expelled the next year for participat- 
ing in a Christmas Eve cadet riot. 

Soon after the completion of their regimental organiza- 
tion, the 21st Mississippi was ordered to join a brigade consist- 
ing of the 13th, 17th, and 18th Mississippi Infantry Regiments, 

commanded by Brigadier General Rich- 

ard Griffith? The brigade was or- 
dered on November 19, 1861, to 
Leesburg, Virginia, where the 
21st remained until March 


Overleaf: Union guns on Malvern Hill 
fire over the heads of friendly infantry 
and into the advancing Confederates. 


EVANS’ CONFEDERATE MILITARY HISTORY. 


Lewis T. Baskett (above) served in 
Company I of the 21st Mississippi, rising 
during the war from private to first lieutenant. He was wounded at Malvern 
Hill, the first of four wounds he would receive while in the army. Brigadier 
General Richard Griffith (right) was killed at Savage Station and replaced by 
Colonel William Barksdale. 
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“in drudgery of building forts, rifle pits, and picketing the 
Potomac with the Fed. Army in sight.”* 

By the spring of 1862, following a winter of garrison duty, 
the 21st was spoiling for a fight—after nearly a year in service, 
the regiment had yet to see combat against the Union army. 
The boredom of camp life ended abruptly when Major Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan launched the Peninsular Campaign 
to capture Richmond. Griffith’s brigade was ordered south to 
help defend the beleaguered capital city, setting the 21st Mis- 
sissippi on a course that would take it to Malvern Hill.° 

Soon came the battles to decide the fate of Richmond, the 
first occurring on May 31, when General Joseph E. Johnston 
attacked the exposed Union position at Seven Pines. The 21st 
Mississippi, much to its chagrin, missed this battle, arriving on 
the field just as darkness put an end to the fighting. Private 
James T. Downs of Company D wrote his mother a tongue-in- 
cheek letter in which he asked, 

I wonder if you don’t pray that I may never get into a 

fight? For I have been through every stage of a battle 

except a regular engagement—perhaps my time may 
come yet though when I can strike for my country. 

It was just as well that the regiment missed the battle, for 
Johnston’s plan went awry, and in the end all the Confederates 
had to show for the fight was a heavy butcher’s bill—over 5,000 
casualties, including General Johnston himself, who was seri- 
ously wounded. The only positive result of Seven Pines was that 
General Robert E. Lee was chosen as Johnston’s replacement. 

Reinforcements soon swelled Lee’s ranks to 92,400—the 
largest force he would command during the entire war—and 
the aggressive general planned to use his men to strike McClellan 
and seize the initiative. The Union general beat him to the 
punch, however, attacking at Oak Grove on June 25, starting 
the Seven Days Battles for Richmond. Unruffled by this devel- 
opment, Lee hit back, attacking the Union army at 
Mechanicsville on June 26 and Gaines’ Mill on June 27-28. 

While Lee had most of his army attacking north of the 
Chickahominy River, Major General John B. Magruder’s divi- 
sion, of which the 21st Mississippi was a part, was south of the 
river, responsible for holding in place the 60,000 Federal troops 
opposite them. To keep them occupied, Magruder had his own 
division plus attached troops who augmented his force to ap- 
proximately 25,000 men. While combat raged to the north, the 
21st spent a relatively quiet time occupying an advanced picket 


| line on the Nine Mile Road, only five hundred yards from the 


enemy.’ 

Although Lee failed to inflict a mortal blow at Mechanics- 
ville or Gaines’ Mill, McClellan decided on the night of June 27 
that his army had had enough and ordered a retreat to his new 
base on the James River.’ From their picket line on the Nine 
Mile Road the men of the 21st could clearly hear the sounds of 


| anarmy in retreat; Colonel Humphreys later described the fran- 


tic sounds of the withdrawal: 
The great noise, bustle, and apparent confusion within 
their lines on the evening during the night of the 28th 
June satisfied me that they were “skiddaddling.” I re- 
ported the fact to Genl. Magruder between 8 & 9 Oclk.” 
On June 29, when he was sure of the direction of 
McClellan's march, Lee ordered his army to begin the pursuit. 


Magruder was ordered to advance to the east and maintain pres- 
sure on the enemy rear, and these orders led to the 21st’s bap- 
tism of fire at Savage Station. 

The 21st nearly missed the battle, as it was not ordered 
into action until late in the day. As the sun dipped low in the 
Virginia sky and the shadows lengthened over the Savage Sta- 
tion battlefield, the regiment quickened its pace and raced the 
dying light, desperate to make contact with its enemies in blue 
before darkness ended the day’s fighting. 

Any thoughts the men might have had that the fading light 
was about to rob them of another chance to see the elephant 
ended abruptly as a Yankee regiment emerged from a pine 
thicket and “formed a line as accurately as though done with a 
tape line.”!° 

The 21st lacked combat experience, but its men had been 
well trained, and an expertly directed volley lit the twilight and 
sent a wave of lead missiles slamming into the Yankee line. The 
Federals responded in kind, filling the air with “a terrible shower 
of shell & musket shots” that ripped through the rebels with 
destructive effect.!' Sunset soon ended the engagement, but the 
brief outburst of violence left its mark on the 21st—in the ac- 
tion at Savage Station, fifteen men were killed 
and sixteen wounded.!? 

Compared to most of the actions that 
the regiment would face during the next 
three years, the 21st’s participation at Sav- 
age Station could hardly be rated more than 
a sharp skirmish, but the clash did have one 
important result: early in the day the regi- 
ment’s brigade commander, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Richard Griffith, was struck by a stray 
shell fragment and killed. His replacement 
was the brigade’s senior colonel, William 
Barksdale of the 13th Mississippi Infantry— 
a man of whom much was heard before his 
death at Gettysburg.!? The 21st lost not only 
its brigade commander that day but its colo- 
nel as well, although in a less dramatic fash- 
ion. Stricken with the flux, Benjamin 
Humphreys relinquished command to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William L. Brandon and re- 
tired to Richmond for treatment." 

Brandon had no military experience 


| again the 21st had to sit out a fight while listening to the roar of 
| the guns in the distance.'© 


Lieutenant Colonel Brandon marched the regiment to 
Glendale after dark, and the men slept on their arms amid the 
dead and dying. Private Augustus D. Sadler of Company G later 
wrote that the regiment was awakened before daylight, formed 
a line of battle in the dusky twilight before dawn, and went 
forward when Brandon bellowed the command, “Attention! 
Shoulder Arms! Forward, Guide Center, March!” The men ad- 
vanced to find the enemy had retreated during the night, and 
Private Sadler noted that they found “only dead and wounded 
with their mouths all blackened by the powder in biting off 


| the paper ends of their cartridges and the ground covered with 


bits of paper.” The 21st did capture a number of Union strag- 
glers, and to the delight of the music lovers in the unit, the 
regimental bandmaster picked up a wagon-load of instru- 
ments. !7 

The Federals had abandoned Glendale during the night of 
June 30 and plodded along through the darkness to their fallback 
position, a slight eminence selected by Brigadier General Fitz 
John Porter known to the locals as Malvern Hill.!8 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


prior to the war, and in the later stages of his 
life at sixty-two years old, the gray-haired of- 
ficer had three grown sons serving by his side 
in the 21st. His military skills were open to 
question, but at least he looked the part of a 
soldier, standing 62” and weighing two hun- 
dred pounds.!> 

The Union army was in full flight after 
Savage Station, its blue columns stretched 
thin along the retreat route to the James River. 
Lee attempted to seize the crossroads of Glen- 
dale on June 30 and split the Yankee army, 
but his attack was repulsed with heavy casu- 


Above: The Battle of Savage 
Station, at which the 21st 
Mississippi received its 
baptism of fire. 


Right: Private Augustus D. 
Sadler (left) served in 
Company G, the Madison 
Guards. He wrote about 
Malvern Hill, “The only way 
I can account for the escape 
of half of my regiment in 
this battle is that we got so 
near them and were so 
hidden in the smoke, that 
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alties, and the Army of the Potomac’s line of _ lying down in the latter part of the engagement, their shots passed over us.” Sadler was not so lucky at 
retreat was secure. Magruder’s command had __ Fredericksburg, losing his right leg and left foot to a Union artillery shell. 
served as the reserve for the battle, so once Colonel William Barksdale (far right) of the 13th Mississippi Infantry met his death at Gettysburg. 
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At first glance the hill did not appear to be a formidable 
spot from which to make a stand—an area of slightly elevated 
upland, Malvern Hill was only a mile and one-quarter long from 
north to south, and three-quarters of a mile wide. With the hill 
located only one mile north of the James River, it was apparent 
to the boys in blue as they dug in that they had just about run 
out of room to retreat. 


BOTH COURTESY THE OLD COURT HOUSE MUSEUM COLLECTION. 


Regimental flag of the 21st Mississippi Infantry, from the collec- 
tions of the Old Court House Museum in Vicksburg. At right, Pri- 
vate Austin Augustus Trescott of Company A poses with the colors. 


While not ideal by any means, Malvern Hill did 
possess some characteristics that suited it for the de- 
fense. Bordered to the east and west by tributaries of 
Turkey Island Creek, assaults from these directions would 
be very difficult. From the crest of the hill open ground 
stretched in all directions for more than a mile, except for a 
point of woods to the north—but in any case the attacking 
Confederates would have to cross a large expanse devoid of any 
cover to reach the Federal position. 

To make matters even more difficult for the rebels, just 
getting to the jump-off point for an attack of Malvern Hill would 
prove to be a challenge. Lee would be forced to move the bulk 
of his army over just two roads: the Carter’s Mill Road leading 
to the hill from the northwest, and the Willis Church Road from 


the northeast. In between was a heavily forested morass through | 
which it would be almost impossible to move an organized body | 


of men, so the rebels would have to remain on the roads. At the 
base of the hill the two roads merged into a single path that 
snaked across the top of Malvern Hill. 

By July 1 most of the Army of the Potomac was in position 
on Malvern Hill, the army united for the first time during the 
Seven Days Campaign. The Yankee host, arrayed on the hill in 
an inverted “U” formation, numbered over 53,000 men, with 
one thousand more in the lowlands southwest of the plateau. If 
the mass of blue-clad infantry was not enough to give the rebels 
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| tinued for the space of two hours.... 


pause before attacking, there were also fifty-three batteries of 
Union artillery (268 guns) on Malvern Hill." 


ey 


AS LEE MARCHED HIS MEN INTO POSITION for the at- 
tack, the men of the 21st Mississippi were plagued by a familiar 
condition—they were rushing to reach the battlefield before 
another fight passed them by. Magruder’s guides had 
led him down the wrong road, and over three hours of 
irreplaceable daylight were wasted by the mistake. 

While Magruder wandered lost through the wil- 
derness, Lee decided to attack with the force he had on 
hand: Major General Thomas J. Jackson’s men on the 
left; those of Major General Daniel Harvey Hill, attached 
to Jackson, in the center; and the brigades of Brigadier 
General Lewis A. Armistead and Brigadier General 
Ambrose R. Wright from Major General Benjamin 
Huger’s division on the right. 

Unfortunately for the men of the 21st Mississippi 
and all other Confederates who would fight at Malvern 
Hill, Lee’s plan for the battle turned into a muddled 
mess rather quickly. First, the rebel artillery 
bombardment intended to weaken or 

destroy the Federal line failed com- 
pletely. Then, to make matters 
worse, Lee was given erroneous 
intelligence that the Yankees were 
retreating from Malvern Hill, 
and ordered General Magruder, 
whom he had named com- 
mander of the right wing of the 
army, to attack.”° 
Magruder arrived on the 
field before his troops were up, 
so when he was handed the or- 
der to attack, he went forward 
with the troops already present on 
the right flank—the brigades of 
¥ Armistead, Wright, and Brigadier 
General William Mahone—over 15,000 
men all told. A withering fire from the Union 
artillery and infantry met the rebel assault; Wright called the 
fire that scythed through his brigade “terrific now beyond any- 
thing I had ever witnessed—indeed, the hideous shrieking of 
shells through the dusky gloom of closing night, the whizzing 
of bullets, the loud and incessant roll of artillery and small- 
arms, were enough to make the stoutest heart quail.””! 

As the first wave pressed the attack, Barksdale’s brigade ar- 
rived at the battlefield after a long, exhausting march, and its 
men formed into a line of battle about 4:30 p.m. The Mississip- 
pians were ready immediately to go forward against the Yankee 
line, but they were ordered to remain where they were—just 


off the Carter’s Mill Road on a wooded hillside, so close to the 
| battle they could taste it. Captain William Brooks of the 21st’s 


Company C estimated their position was only a few hundred 


| yards from the advanced line of Yankee sharpshooters. Within 


moments of forming their line of battle, the Yankee artillery 


belched forth “a heavy fire of shell, shot, &c., which was con- 
22 


The 21st Mississippi was in a bad spot. Not only were its 
men on the receiving end of a storm of artillery that was over- 
shooting the rebel frontline and slamming into their position 
in the rear, but ships of the Union navy were throwing huge 
iron shells haphazardly over the battlefield from their anchor- 
age in the nearby James River. Colonel Barksdale summed up 
the predicament his men were in: 

the brigade was formed in the woods in front of the 

enemy and in range of his fire both from his batteries 

and gunboats in James River, about 14 miles distant, 
the men being protected as well as it could be done by 
the woods and brow of a hill. Here shot and shell fell 
thick among us, several being killed and wounded....”’ 


The bombardment caused remarkably few casualties 
among the men of the 21st Mississippi, but one of the seriously 
wounded men was Major Daniel N. Moody, who was struck in 
the foot by a shell fragment. Forced to leave the field to seek 
medical attention, the major’s retirement meant that Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Brandon would be the only field officer with the 
regiment during the assault.”4 

The 21st braved the artillery firestorm for over two hours 
before the Mississippians finally received the long-awaited or- 
der to attack about 6:30 p.m. Magruder personally delivered 
Barksdale the order, telling him to go forward and support 
Mahone’s brigade, which was moving up on his right to assault 
the Yankee position. “Prince John” painted a vivid portrait of 
the beginning of Barksdale’s charge, saying in his official re- 
port, “This gallant brigade, not quailing for an instant, advanced 
steadily into the fight.” 

As the 21st Mississippi cleared the woods, Malvern Hill 
came into view, its top covered by lines of blue-clad infantry 
and artillery, thousands of them, all waiting for the next rebel 
attack wave. General Barksdale ordered his brigade to form a 
line of battle after entering open ground, but the 
21st found it difficult to maneuver from column 
into line because of the stream of broken, demor- 
alized men flooding back from the front who 
were blocking their passage. Lieutenant Colonel 
Brandon later wrote that his fiery temper got the 
best of him: “To clear the way, I had to threaten 
to fire upon them.”*° Once past the stragglers the 
21st deployed into line of battle; the regiments 
of the brigade were formed as follows, from left 
to right: 21st Mississippi; 18th Mississippi; 17th 
Mississippi; 13th Mississippi. Barksdale advanced 
his gray line toward the hill with Armistead’s and 
Cobb’s brigades on his left and Wright’s and 
Mahone’s on his right.”’ Even the bravest of the 
21st must have paled when they saw the thou- 
sands of Yankees awaiting them on Malvern Hill 
and the long, exposed approach they had to cross 
to get there—Captain William Brooks of Com- 
pany C estimated the enemy artillery was about 
eight hundred yards distant. The brigade’s advance took it to- 
ward the Crew House, a modest two-story dwelling atop 
Malvern Hill on the left of the Union position. Brigadier Gen- 
eral George W. Morell’s division of the Union V Corps held 
this part of the line, and that officer made his headquarters in 
the home during the battle.”® 


Barksdale’s brigade was now in the open, a tempting sight 
to the Union cannoneers on Malvern Hill. Among the guns that 
quickly targeted the Mississippians were those of Battery A, 5th 
U.S. Artillery, and Battery G, 1st New York Light Artillery. They 
rained down on the 21st a fire that Lieutenant Colonel Bran- 
don could only describe as “terrific” in his memoirs. The air 
around the regiment was alive with shot and shell. Lieutenant 
Adelbert Ames of Battery A, 5th U.S., stated in his after-action 
report that his guns had fired 1,392 rounds during the battle, 
and Captain John D. Frank of Company G, lst New York Light 
Artillery, reported his men had discharged four hundred rounds 
of shell, 515 of spherical case, and sixty-six of canister that day 
at Malvern Hill.” 

As the 21st’s long gray line moved closer to the hill, the 
Union infantry opened fire, adding their lead to the weight of 
metal being thrown at the regiment, and enveloping the rebels 
in a vortex of death and destruction. In a letter written several 
days after the battle, Corporal Robert W. Downs of Company 
D tried to convey to his parents how furious the battle was: 

I shot one round and was loading my rifle again when 

a ball grazed my lip taking the skin off it and by the 

time I loaded ready to shoot again your son fell to the 

ground wounded in the foot by a minnie ball but I 

could not stand nor walk yet as I lay stretched on the 

ground. I took another fire at the rascals & layed my 

gun down & layed close in a corn row to keep the show- 

ers of balls & loads of canister & grape shot from 

wounding me any worse....° 


The men of the 21st pressed on, their path of advance 
marked by the gray-clad casualties they left behind them. Their 
course through the choking clouds of white smoke took them 
toward the 12th and 44th New York Infantry Regiments of 
Brigadier General Daniel Butterfield’s brigade, and the Empire 


Above: Union artillerists located near the 
Crew House fire into Confederates 
advancing up the slope of Malvern Hill. 


Brigadier General George W. Morell (right), 
whose division was stationed in the vicinity of 
the Crew House. 
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Staters made the 21st pay for each step of the advance in blood; | 
Lieutenant Colonel James C. Rice of the 44th later wrote that 
his men had poured into the rebels a “constant and unerring 
fire,” a statement with which few if any in the 21st would have 
reason to disagree.7! 

Lieutenant Colonel Brandon urged his men on, and the 
21st pressed forward through the shower of minie balls and 
shrapnel until it reached a point about two hundred yards from 
the Union line. The murderous fire and chaos of battle had 
split the brigade, each regiment left to make its own way for- 
ward as best it could. With both flanks unsupported, and swept 
by musket and cannon fire, the men of the 21st could go no 
farther. Corporal Downs later told his parents the awful roar of 
thousands of Union muskets blended 

together to sound like “a large dry 
cane break on fire constant pop- 
ping & rattling of small 


AUPTOG 


Realizing the hopelessness 
of the situation, Brandon 
gave the order to fall back, but 


Private Francis Fogg Weller (above) in his militia uniform of the “Volunteer 
Southrons” that became Company A, 21st Mississippi. By the time of Malvern 
Hill, such prewar finery had largely disappeared. 


Inset: At sixty-two, William L. Brandon was the oldest man in the 21st 
Mississippi. He led the regiment for the first and only time at Malvern Hill, 
losing a leg in the process. Unable to return to frontline duty, he later received 
a commission as brigadier general and was placed in charge of Mississippi's 


| 
Bureau of Conscription. 
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before it could be carried out the colonel saw his youngest son 
fall with a Yankee bullet in his leg. Within seconds Brandon 
himself was wounded, his ankle smashed by a canister shot. He 
later wrote of his injury: 
I saw my youngest son fall & soon after I fell myself 
with a ball through the ankle joint. When I fell, my right 
hand struck on a ricochet shell that was about to stop, 
fortunately it did not explode; I thought my ankle only 
sprained & jumped up to go on, but fell forward & this 
gave rise to the report that I had been killed.” 


Brandon was crippled by the iron ball that struck him and 
forced to relinquish command to the regiment’s senior cap- 
tain, William Brooks of Company C. The captain quickly with- 
drew the 21st to the relative safety of the base of Malvern Hill, 
where his soldiers were hidden from most of the Union guns.*4 

Once Brooks had reorganized his men and put the regi- 
ment back into some semblance of order, Colonel Barksdale 
ordered him to take the 21st forward again and assault the hill. 
Despite the terrible losses they had already suffered, the rank 
and file shouldered their weapons at Captain Brooks’ command 
and marched back into the maelstrom. Robert Downs was ly- 
ing in rear of the regiment, where he had been wounded, and 
attempted to track the progress of his comrades as they pressed 
forward. He lost sight of them as they disappeared into the 
smoky haze ringing the hill. Forced to depend on his hearing to 
judge their progress, the sounds brought to him on the wind 
boded ill: 

I never saw any thing more of my regiment after it ad- 

vanced the 2nd time consequently can’t make any esti- 

mate of its loss but from the heavy firing it was exposed 

to judge it to be pretty heavy.* 


In its second charge the 21st aimed for one of the batteries 
on top of the hill that was raking its line with shell, but the 
assault was stopped dead in its tracks one hundred fifty or two 
hundred yards from the guns. Hit by repeated volleys from the 
front and both flanks, Captain Brooks realized he had only one 
option if he was to save his men: 

I again found no support either right or left, and the 

enemy, with infantry on the left and artillery in our front, 

were pouring a destructive fire into our ranks of grape 
shot, canister, and small arms. We were again ordered 

to retire and did so in good order, and left the field after 

dark.** 


Nightfall ended the day’s fighting, and the 21st was able to 
fall back and find a safe location at which to spend the night. 
While the regiment’s survivors spent a fitful night trying to sleep 
amid the groans and cries of thousands of wounded and dying 
men, the Union army withdrew from Malvern Hill and retreated 
to Harrison’s Landing on the James River. The Seven Days battles 
were over, and Richmond was safe for the time being, but the 
Union army had escaped intact to menace the city at some fu- 
ture date.°” 


+ + 


| THE BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL WAS FINISHED, but the 
_ marching, the fighting, and the dying that the 21st Mississippi 
_ did on that hilltop marked its members for the remainder of 


the war. 
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It was the duty of Captain Brooks, the senior officer still 
present with the 21st, to compile a list of casualties after the 
battle, a grim task given the heavy losses the unit had suf- 
fered. The captain reported that Malvern Hill cost the regi- 
ment twenty-three dead and eighty-three wounded, out of the 
approximately four hundred men the 21st took into the en- 
gagement.*® The number given by Brooks of those killed in 
action proved to be low; when the critically wounded men 
who later died are factored in, the death toll in the regiment 
rose to forty-one. Of all the Confederate units that fought at 
Malvern Hill, the 21st Mississippi suffered the fourth-largest 
casualty total.°? 

With so many dead, burial parties had their hands full 
digging graves for their comrades. Having to inter so many 
friends took a toll on the survivors, and the event never faded 
from their memory. In 1898 one soldier from Company A re- 
called the sad ceremony as though it had only just happened: 

And who can forget that grave on Malvern Hill, that 

contains all that is mortal of poor Will H. Brown, Will 

O. Brecount, Joseph H. Heath, Oscar Hitch, Harry 

Eggleston, and Will H. Shaw. It was a sad moment as 

five or six of the company, having gotten the mangled 

bodies of those six noble spirits together and depos- 


Far left: Captain John Sims, who commanded Company D. 
the “Jeff Davis Guards,’ at Malvern Hill. Sims survived the 
battle and eventually rose to the lieutenant colonelcy of 
the 21st Mississippi. He was killed while leading the 
regiment at the Battle of Cedar Creek. 

Left: Captain Isaac Davis Stamps, who commanded the 
“Hurricane Rifles,’ Company E of the 21st Mississippi. A 
nephew of Confederate president Jefferson Davis, he 
survived Malvern Hill only to die in the Peach Orchard at 
Gettysburg. 

Below: Union gunboats shelling Confederates at the Battle 
of Malvern Hill, sketched by Alfred R. Waud from General 
George B. McClellan’s headquarters. 


ited them in one grave, far from home 
and where they fell in defense of what 
they believed was right, stood around the 
grave with bowed heads & listened to the 
beautiful sermon of the Episcopal 
church, as read by Joe Lyons....”° 


Back in Mississippi, the families of the men 
in the 21st waited anxiously for any news of 
their loved ones. The Seven Days Battles hit the 
Magnolia State volunteers very hard, and one 
local newspaper speculated on how the public 
would react to the long list of killed and 
wounded: 

The casualties in Barksdale’s Brigade 

have heretofore been furnished the 

press. When that long list reaches the 
far off homes of these Southern boys, 
the heart of Mississippi will be draped 

in mourning....! 


The sad duty of informing the next of kin 
of a relative’s death fell to the officers of the 
regiment, and as a general theme these letters 
tried to impress on the family the brave sacrifice made by their 
soldier and assure them he had not suffered in his final mo- 
ments. A good example is the letter sent by Lieutenant J. J. 
Lengofield of Company C to the parents of Corporal William 
Miller: 


P. P. Miller Esq. 
Sir 

It has become my painful duty to inform you of the 
death of our beloved comrade Wm. M. Miller. He re- 
ceived his death wound in the battle of 1st July while 
gallantly charging the enemy’s battery—The wound he 
received was from a minnie ball & entered the abdo- 
men about 3 inches below the abdomen and he lived 
some 14 hours after he was wounded & died calmly & 
serenely at an ambulance depot 1-1/2 miles from the 
battle field, & was buried by us in the best manner our 
limited means could command.” 
Among those awaiting news of the fate of a relative in the 


| 21st Mississippi was none other than Confederate president 
| Jefferson Davis, whose nephew Isaac Davis Stamps was the cap- 


tain of Company E. When informed that the young man had 
survived, Davis immediately sent a message to the boy’s father 
back in Mississippi: 
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A long succession of most brilliant victo- 
ries has relieved our Capital of the enemy. 
Isaac is safe, though he has been much ex- 
posed, and many of his comrades have 
fallen. Our army has fought in a manner 
worthy of their just cause, and God has 
given them power over a much more nu- 
merous host.” 


As hard as it was for soldiers to compose 
letters of condolence to the families of their 
fallen comrades, it was much harder for mem- 
bers of those families to receive a missive that 
told of the wounding or death of a loved one. 
Susan Downs had two brothers in the 21st, 
both of whom were wounded during the Seven Days Campaign. 
Ina very touching letter to her parents, she eloquently described 
the pain that bad news could bring: 


My Dear Papa & Mama: 

It is with a sad & heavy heart that I commence this 
letter to you, for I have just heard the news that both of 
my dear brothers were wounded. I went out to Sabbath 
school this morning Pa, and just as I was starting home 
a gentleman handed me two letters from you; one dated 
July 13, the other just a week later, July 20. I felt that 
they contained some bad news; I thought can | dare 
open these letters and read them? I opened the oldest 
one first and when I saw the list of killed & the account 
of the battle (which by the way I thought was an obitu- 
ary of one of the boys) I almost fainted. Well I thought 
now I might venture to read your letters, but when I 
came to the sentence “Your brothers were both 
wounded” I stopped. I could not read any more for some 
time.“ 


The earthly suffering of the men in the 21st who had been 
killed was over, but those in the regiment who had been 
wounded were just beginning a long and pain-filled odyssey 
that would take them from the battlefield to the hospital. Rob- 


| Right: Colonel Benjamin G. 


| 


ert Downs was wounded in the foot at Malvern Hill, and he | 


later wrote about the care he received: 

I was with another one of our regiment carried to a 
horse and from thence put in an ambulance and taken 
to a lot of tents where Dr. Holt extracted the ball from 
my foot and dressed it for me and sent me to Rich- 
mond. I am now in a nice hospital, a Baptist Church 
plastered all inside and everything clean & nice; clean 
nice beds & nice victuals to eat and more than that my 
meals are brought to me by the fair daughters of Rich- 
mond.” 


Downs, only slightly wounded, was one of the lucky mem- 
bers of the regiment, but for those who were more seriously 
injured, the hospital was a place of fear, pain, and very often 
death. Lieutenant Colonel Brandon survived his trip to a Rich- 
mond hospital only to be told that his mangled leg would have 
to be amputated in order for his life to be saved. He later wrote 
a gut-wrenching account of the operation: 

When I came to I found them pulling the boot off my 

leg. I told them to cut it off & was astonished when 

they told me I would loose my leg. I asked if he had 
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Above: Confederate dead being bur- 
ied near the Malvern Hill battle- 
field, as depicted in the Southern 
Illustrated News. 


Humphreys, commander of 
the 21st Mississippi Infantry. 
Stricken with the flux before 
the battle, he was not with 
the regiment at Malvern Hill. 
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chloroform, he said 

yes and proceeded. 
When | felt the tourniquet 
tighten on my leg, I called to 

him, I was not under the influence of chloroform, he 
said he had no more, & asked should he proceed? I 
replied “Off with it!” I supposed I could stand it. The 
operation was performed in an unconceivable short 
time, but the pain was horrible, particularly the tying 
up of the arteries. The cold rain continued next day & 
the morning was exceedingly gloomy, the wounded & 
dying all round me.** 


The lieutenant colonel survived his amputation, perhaps 
to spite his doctors who said a man of his age would never re- 
cover from the type of injury he had received. For Brandon 
and many others like him in the 21st who managed to recover 


| from their wounds, a lifetime of pain and disability lay ahead. 


A least one member of the regiment managed to use his inju- 
ries to his advantage—Private Frank Pfister of Company A was 
crippled and had to walk with a crutch as a result of the wounds 
he had received at Malvern Hill, but rather than take a discharge 
and go home, the soldier still wanted to serve his country. He 
wrote to fellow Mississippian Jefferson Davis and requested a 
job, telling the president, 
it is my unmost [utmost] desire since I am not able to 
do active duty in the field to be assigned to some posi- 
tion in which I can be useful to my suffering 
country... hundert of men are now in office who have 
got sound limbs and whos sense of smell has not been 
destroyed yet by gunpowder and who have not shed a 
drop of blood for their country nor suffered the hard- 
ships of a soldier. I shall use my unmost energys to give 
satisfaction.” 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Even those who were not hit by minie ball or shrapnel still 
had scars—losing so many friends and comrades in such a short 
time had an effect on the soldiers. Together with the sadness, 
however, there came a mental toughness. The regiment had been 
tempered by the fire of battle, and made stronger in the pro- 
cess. When Colonel Humphreys returned to the 21st shortly 
after the battle, he remarked to a friend about the change in his 
men: 

My regiment suffered greatly—The very best young men 

were the first to fall and has produced much sadness 

and melancholy among their comrades—Yet we do not 
despond we feel fully able to cope with the hordes of 
the earth and finally drive them from our soil.“* 


It seems remarkable, given the pasting they took at Malvern 


Hill, but many of the extant letters written after the battle by | 


men in the regiment are very upbeat—the way they saw it, Rich- 
mond had been saved, the Yankees driven off, and the 21st had 


played an important role in the process. Their comments speak | 
volumes about the morale of the men: “Our loss was heavy, but | 
the enemys was heavier...”; “I do not know what they think of | 


On to Richmond now I think they got a hell of a good whip- 
ping...”; “It [the Seven Days Campaign] settled one question— 
that away from their gunboats we can & will whip them.” 

The strength that the men of the 21st Mississippi Infantry 
took from the Seven Days Campaign served them well in the 
years that followed, for as bad as Malvern Hill had been—and 
it was the regiment’s costliest battle of the entire war in terms 
of men killed—it was just the bloody tip of the iceberg. In that 
summer of 1862 the unit still had in front of it over twenty 


major battles, and skirmishes too numerous to count. The hu- 


man cost was staggering. During the course of the war some | 
1,473 men served in the 21st Mississippi. Of that number, 197 | 


were killed, 412 wounded, and 171 died from disease and acci- 
dents. Ten more were missing and presumed dead, forever ab- 
sent from their homes and loved ones.*° 

It was a long, hard road that the 21st Mississippi Infantry 
followed from 1861 to 1865, and it was at Malvern Hill, Vir- 
ginia, that the regiment’s gallant men caught a glimpse of just 
how difficult and costly their journey would be. L] 


JEFF T. GIAMBRONE, a native Mississippian, has worked at 
the Old Court House Museum in Vicksburg as an historian since 
1995. He is author of Beneath Torn and Tattered Flags, a regi- 
mental history of the 38th Mississippi Infantry, and is currently 
at work on a history of the 21st Mississippi. 
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William Truesdail, 
head of Nashville’s Army Police. 
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WILLIAM B. FEIS 


“There is a Bad Enemy in This City” 


COLONEL WILLIAM TRUESDAIL’S ARMY POLICE AND THE 
OCCUPATION OF NASHVILLE, 1862-1863 


As Union forces advancing into Tennes- 
see in 1862 discovered, achieving victory 
on the battlefield was but one step—and 
perhaps not the hardest one—toward 
winning the war. After Ulysses S. Grant 
captured Forts Henry and Donelson in 
February, clearing the way for the Feder- 
als to slice deep into Tennessee along the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, 
Southern forces evacuated Nashville, a 
key logistical and political center for the 
Confederacy. Overnight, Nashville went 
from a defiant city in the Confederate 
heartland to what historian Stephen Ash 
called a “garrisoned town,’ a place where 
“citizens lived constantly in the presence, 
and under the thumb, of the Northern 
Army.”! As one of the first major enemy 
cities to fall, Nashville was a significant 
test of the Federals’ ability to govern, con- 
trol, police, pacify, and, ultimately, recon- 
struct a large, restive population whose 
loyalties remained largely with the Con- 
federacy. 

As an occupation force, Federal of- 
ficials faced a difficult situation in the 
Tennessee capital. With Confederate 
armies and guerrillas lurking close by, 
preventing Nashvillians from smuggling 
out supplies and information became a 
constant headache. Also, in the vacuum 
of power left in the wake of the Confed- 
erate retreat, everything from policing 
the city to delivering the mail demanded 
immediate attention, for it was critical to 
convince citizens that the occupiers were 
here to stay and that disloyalty—in all of 
its forms—would be punished. But Fed- 
eral officials also had to wield power care- 
fully and deliberately so as not to alien- 
ate Unionists or drive those on the fence 
into the enemy’s camp. This was a tall 
order. “For many weary months after its 
occupation by the Federal army,’ noted 
one observer, “Nashville was the great 


centre to which thronged all the hordes 
of smugglers, spies, and secret plotters of 
treason, whom a love of treachery or of 
gain had drawn to the rebel cause.” By 
1863 Major General William S. Rose- 
crans, commander of the Army of the 
Cumberland and the officer tasked with 
taming Nashville, found the situation al- 
most as daunting as facing Confederate 
armies in the field—and he had to do 
both simultaneously. 

The innumerable difficulties and 
dangers posed by the occupation of hos- 
tile population centers required Union 
armies—trained for combat against en- 
emy forces—to assume unfamiliar roles 
off the battlefield. In Nashville Rosecrans 
had to balance the demands created by 
security problems in the city with the 
needs of his army at the front. And with 
General Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennes- 
see lurking nearby, he could ill afford to 
let a chaotic situation in Nashville get out 
of hand and force him to divert precious 
resources from his main mission—de- 
feating Bragg, clearing Middle Tennessee 
of rebels, and capturing Chattanooga. To 
keep a lid on the city, therefore, Rosecrans 
needed help. Responding to the call was 
a forty-six-year-old Pennsylvanian whose 
stern countenance and icy stare alone 
made him a perfect candidate for the job. 

Born in New York in 1815, William 
Truesdail grew up in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
When he was twenty years old he was 
elected deputy sheriff and proved adept 
at police work, particularly in cases in- 
volving fraud. However, the lure of easier 
money led him away from law enforce- 
ment and into real estate speculation. 
Times were flush for Truesdail until the 
Panic of 1837 wiped out his considerable 
profits. A year later, he took a job with 
the U.S. Bank branch in Erie, but de- 
parted soon thereafter to pursue more 


lucrative business ventures. By 1850 
Truesdail had embarked upon a career in 
railroad construction, and over the next 
decade spent much of his time in Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, and 
Panama engaged in various projects. He 
was in Texas working on a line from New 
Orleans to Houston when that state se- 
ceded from the Union in February 1861. 
After “the secession element” became 
“too strong to be endured by Northern 
men,” he departed and returned to Mis- 
souri, where his family now resided, and 
offered his services to the Union. Valu- 


ing his familiarity with the railroad lines 
in the state, Major General John Pope 
appointed Truesdail superintendent of 
the North Missouri Railroad. In early 
1862, however, he was elevated to over- 
seeing “the police and secret service [a 
euphemism for those employed as scouts, 
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William S. Rosecrans, head of the 
Army of the Cumberland. 
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spies, guides, couriers, and detectives] ... 
and the forwarding of mails and dis- 
patches” within Pope’s Army of the Mis- 
sissippi. Though sporting the title of 
“colonel,” Truesdail was a civilian admin- 
istrator and never received an officer’s 
commission, a fact that would have a det- 
rimental impact on his family after his 
death. The solid performance of his du- 
ties during the New Madrid, Island No. 
10, and Corinth campaigns justified his 
commander’s confidence.* When Pope’s 
successes in the West earned him a high 
profile command in the eastern theater, 
some observers attributed his meteoric 
rise to his “secret service” chief. “Trues- 
dail made Pope,” they argued, though 
verifying that claim remains difficult.> In 
any event, given Pope’s subsequent fall 
from grace in Virginia, Truesdail likely 
avoided taking that much credit. 
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The 51st Regiment Ohio Volunteers 
(above) on dress parade in Nashville, 
March 4, 1862. The state capitol (right) 


Before leaving for the East, Pope 
asked Truesdail to come along. Though 
flattered, he declined, citing his desire to 
remain near his family. William S. 
Rosecrans, Pope’s replacement as head of 
the Army of the Mississippi, retained 
Truesdail and expanded his duties. A con- 
summate organizer and planner, 
Rosecrans recognized the urgent need for 
security behind his lines. Though the 
provost marshal’s department typically 
performed this latter function, Rosecrans 
created an additional “Army Police” to 
ensure that his rear areas remained un- 
der control and assigned Truesdail to 
head it. The Army Police ferreted out 
fraud and other criminal activity, identi- 
fied and detained disloyal individuals, 
and oversaw the army mail service. But 
Truesdail would soon get the chance to 
showcase his skills in all areas of secret 
service operations when Rosecrans be- 
came commander of the Army of the 
Cumberland, which was then occupying 
Nashville. Though weary and reluctant 
to part with his family, Truesdail accom- 
panied Rosecrans and prepared to con- 
front the complex challenges of taming 
a Southern city “full of violent and con- 
fessed rebels, most of whom were both 
smugglers and spies, as opportunity of- 
fered.” 

When Rosecrans arrived in Nashville 
in late October 1862, he replaced Major 
General Don Carlos Buell in command 
of the newly named Department and 
Army of the Cumberland. Earlier that 
summer and into the fall, Buell had led 
this army (then known as the Army of 


was regarded as a citadel. 


the Ohio) from Mississippi toward Chat- 
tanooga, but Confederate cavalry and the 
need to repair the Memphis & Charles- 
ton Railroad as he went slowed and fi- 
nally halted his advance. In September 
Buell diverted his army to Kentucky in 
response to Braxton Bragg’s invasion of 
that state and stopped the Confederate 
advance at Perryville on October 8. As the 
Confederates retreated into Tennessee, 
Buell secured Nashville. Bragg’s army re- 
mained in Middle Tennessee, however, 
settling in near Murfreesboro, only thirty 
miles southeast of the capital city. Criti- 
cism over his alleged mishandling of the 
Kentucky campaign led to Buell’s re- 
moval in late October. Under enormous 
pressure to deal with the enemy outside 
Nashville, Rosecrans attacked Bragg in 
late December and the Battle of Stones 
River, though a tactical draw, ended when 
the Confederates retreated to the vicin- 
ity of Tullahoma, another thirty miles to 
the southeast. Though farther away, the 
continued presence in Middle Tennessee 
of Brage’s army (whose conscription of- 
ficers scoured the city’s suburbs), the 
constant raids by Confederate cavalry 
under John Hunt Morgan and Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, and the persistent ac- 
tions of local guerrillas fed hopes in 
Nashville that liberation from Yankee rule 
was close at hand. As a result, noted one 
historian, “Nashvillians saw little need to 
concede more than token submission to 
Union rule.” Conversely, the persistent 
Confederate threat cowed many Union- 
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ists into silence lest the enemy regain con- 
trol of the region and make them suffer 
for their loyalty to the old flag. In fact, 
not until after John Bell Hood smashed 
his Army of Tennessee against the de- 
fenses of the city in December 1864 
would pro-secessionists give up hope and 
Unionists breathe a sigh of relief.’ 

Until then, however, Union authori- 
ties faced the monumental task of wag- 
ing campaigns against the enemy’s army 
while controlling and pacifying South- 
ern civilians under Union occupation. 
Between November 1862 and June 1863 
Rosecrans prepared to oust Bragg from 
Middle Tennessee, but also contended 
with the difficulties of controlling hos- 
tile Nashvillians bent upon resisting 
Union rule. Military government, as his- 
torian Peter Maslowski noted, is “a tran- 
sitional phase between open conflict of 
armies and the return of an established 
civil government to an occupied area.” 
This “twilight condition between peace 
and war” was fraught with gray areas and 
conducted with little guidance from 
practical American experience. In its 
essence, a military occupation is often 
nothing more than “the rule of force im- 
posed on subjects by paramount military 
power.”’ According to the European ex- 
perience with military government, the 
only real practical guide at the time, once 


Major General John Pope 


an army gained control of a region or a 
city, martial law was often imposed and 
the commanding general, in order to 
maintain order and control, assumed 
nearly unlimited power over the local 
population. Civilians were expected to 
submit to his will and remain passive. 
“That,” according to historian Stephen 
Ash, “was all the legal justification most 
[Civil War] commanders needed or cared 
to know about.”!? Until the spring of 
1863, when the Lincoln administration 
issued General Order No. 100, the code 
governing the conduct of military opera- 
tions and occupations, the military gov- 
ernment in Nashville was an ad hoc af- 
fair and both Rosecrans and Andrew 
Johnson, the military governor of Ten- 
nessee and a commissioned brigadier 
general, enjoyed wide latitude to act ac- 
cording to the exigencies of military and 
political necessity."! 

The most immediate military need 
was to control the overtly antagonistic 
population of Nashville. The task of 
bringing order to a city “swarming with 
traitors, smugglers and spies” fell to the 
newly created Army Police and its new 
chief, Colonel William Truesdail.'? He 
arrived in the city in November and es- 
tablished his headquarters in the home 
of Confederate brigadier general Felix 
Zollicoffer, a prominent Nashvillian who 


had been killed at the Battle of Mill 
Springs earlier in the year. The colonel’s 
ability to organize and conduct secret 
service operations, however, was imme- 
diately tested by Zollicoffer’s compatri- 
ots. Though Johnson had ensured that 
civil courts remained open and function- 
ing within the city, Rosecrans preferred 
military commissions over civil proceed- 
ings, even in cases involving civilians and 
civil crimes. This would become a source 
of conflict between Rosecrans and 
Johnson, but Truesdail sided with his 
commander and, for a time, basically ig- 
nored the existence of civil legal institu- 
tions. Due to the “disorganized state of 
society here, and the absence of civil courts, 
and the great inducements and incentives 
to the commission of fraud and crime,” 
the colonel saw a pressing need for a mili- 
tary law enforcement and judicial pres- 
ence in Nashville outside the civil au- 
thorities (emphasis supplied). Moreover, 
he observed, “the present city civil police 
organization is totally inadequate to the 
present exigencies” because “its officers 
pay no regard to smuggling, army frauds, 
the operations of spies, etc,” and they 
possessed no authority “to make arrests 
[of Union soldiers] in camps.”!? To bring 
order to this chaos, the situation required 
a potent Army Police with extensive au- 
thority backed by armed force and mili- 
tary justice. Equipped with this power, 
Truesdail’s organization was tasked with 
three major missions: counterintelligence 
and counter-subversion, internal polic- 
ing of the army, and military intelligence 
procurement. 

Preventing enemy spying and the 
smuggling of items like quinine, mor- 
phine, silver nitrate, gold, and ordnance 
stores, which resource-poor Confederate 
armies desperately needed, quickly be- 
came a major problem for the Army Po- 
lice. “There is a bad enemy in this city,” 
wrote Truesdail in late December, “who 
are doing evil by their intercourse with 
the enemy.”'* One observer noted that 
the city was “one vast ‘Southern Aid So- 
ciety.” This “evil intercourse” was carried 
on by a variety of individuals and orga- 
nizations for a multitude of reasons—for 
profit, for the “cause,” for loved ones in 
the army or behind Confederate lines— 
and Truesdail determined to squelch it. 
To “purify this tainted atmosphere,” he 
formed a detective force (derisively called 
the “secret police”) to descend into the 
dark corners of Nashville society and root 


out all forms of subversion, including 
enemy spies, smuggling rings, Confeder- 
ate sympathizers, and secret pro-South- 
ern political societies. !° 

Truesdail’s organization undertook 
numerous counterintelligence and 
countersubversion operations between 
December 1862 and June 1863. A num- 
ber of women in the city engaged in spy- 
ing and smuggling, an enterprise Union 
officials dubbed “The Petticoat System” 
because the ladies often hid contra- 
band—such as quinine, morphine, gray 
fabric, correspondence, boots—in their 
voluminous dresses.!° In late 1862 a 
Unionist named Forsythe informed the 
Army Police that Mrs. Clara Judd, a 
widow from New York living in Winches- 
ter, Tennessee, was engaged in espionage 
and smuggling. Apparently, Judd told 
Forsythe that she intended to purchase 
and then smuggle medicines and other 
goods—including instructions for build- 
ing a “knitting machine”—into Confed- 
erate lines. But her mission involved 
more than just carrying contraband. 
Confederate general John Hunt Morgan, 
who was planning a raid on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville near Gallatin, had also 
hired her to report on the strength and 
disposition of Federal troops at that place 
and all along the line. With a pass and 
instructions from Truesdail, Forsythe ac- 
companied Judd to Louisville. The 
widow’s behavior confirmed for even the 
casual observer that she was up to some- 
thing. “Throughout the entire journey,” 
according to one report, “she was ever on 
the alert for the smallest scrap of infor- 
mation.” Whenever the train stopped, 
“out of the window would go her head” 
and she would question people on the 
platform about the number of troops in 
the area and their locations. She was fi- 
nally arrested for smuggling, spying, and 
carrying letters from Bragg destined for 
individuals in the North.” And to give 
second thoughts to other Southern 
women engaged in similar activities, 
Union authorities sent Judd to the mili- 
tary prison in Alton, Illinois. Some 
women, however, failed to heed the warn- 
ing. Arrested for spying and smuggling 
in April 1863, the duo of Fannie Battle 
and Harriet Booker were sent to enjoy 
“the widely-dispensed hospitalities” of 
Camp Chase, Ohio.!® 

Truesdail’s detectives also identified 
prominent Confederate sympathizers 
within the city and kept the local oppo- 
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sition press under surveillance. John 
Fitch, the provost judge for the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, listed a dozen 
of the most prominent and active seces- 
sionists and sympathizers whose disloyal 
activities ranged from sending money to 
European banks for purchasing arms and 
equipment to proudly displaying on a 
parlor table a bone from an unfortunate 
Union soldier killed at First Bull Run.!? 
Though instructed not to prohibit the 
circulation of newspapers, particularly 
the notoriously pro-Southern Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Rosecrans authorized Truesdail 
to seize any papers “that contain treason- 
able articles, or articles that will give aid 
and comfort to the rebels.””° But the chief 
of Army Police alone determined what 
was treasonable and what was not. If that 
failed, Truesdail was apparently not 
above resorting to bribery to control 
what papers printed. 

In addition to policing the press, 
Rosecrans ordered Truesdail to “hold 
and examine any letters” he deemed 
“necessary to the interests of the public 
service.”2! Detectives routinely inter- 
cepted mail of suspected Southern sym- 
pathizers, including letters between 
Charlton Morgan and his brother, Con- 
federate brigadier general John Hunt 
Morgan, to ensure that sensitive infor- 
mation from inside Union lines did not 
reach the wrong hands.” On January 27, 
1863, Truesdail’s men captured a packet 
of correspondence “destined for 
rebeldom.” In his report, he carefully 
noted the contents of the various letters, 
most from women to persons behind 
Confederate lines. Truesdail recorded 
that in one missive a woman named 
“Alice” claimed she had behaved herself 
only because “she has had no chance” to 
be disloyal. She went on to call the 
Southern men in the city “cowards and 
imbeciles” and complained that the 
women “have to do the business for 
them.” In another letter, a Miss Hough 
remarked that the “ladies have carried a 
great many goods thro (sic] the lines to 
friends in the Rebel army.” Sallie Tindall 
attached to her missive a clipping from 
a newspaper containing military infor- 
mation, while another woman wrote 
that she “hates the Yankees with her 
whole person.” Finally, yet another 
writer noted that Nashvillians “hope for 
peace soon” and referred to a “splendid 
speech” by Democratic congressman 
Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio call- 


ing for an end to hostilities. “The letters,” 
observed Truesdail, “are generally writ- 
ten in a bitter but desponding style.” No 
doubt he took pleasure in knowing that 
his organization played no small role in 
fostering that sense of hopelessness.”? 

Large-scale smuggling operations 
also flourished right under the army’s 
nose. Articles of every description, ob- 
served one Union official, “were daily 
sent beyond our lines in every possible 
way that the ingenuity of bad men and 
women could devise.” To stem this flow 
and to apprehend “Some important 
Scoundrels,” Truesdail sent men to watch 
the roads leaving the city, with instruc- 
tions to stop suspicious individuals and 
search their wagons. According to one 
source, mounted detectives “were upon 
every road leading from the city, arrest- 
ing and searching rebel emissaries, and 
at times confiscating considerable 
amounts of contraband goods.” As a re- 
sult, “a noticeable decrease in the opera- 
tions of these aiders and abettors of the 
rebellion became apparent.”?4 

On one such patrol, two policemen 
approached a buggy on the road to 
Murfreesboro, when suddenly one of the 
passengers bolted and escaped into the 
woods. Immediately suspicious, the of- 
ficers arrested the remaining riders and, 
after lengthy questioning, uncovered a 
large smuggling ring run by the Frieden- 
berg family, which then led to the dis- 
covery of other contraband trafficking 
through the Nashville firm of Schwab & 
Company. Truesdail barely concealed his 
disdain for the Friedenbergs because they 
were “Jews.” In the western theatre, anti- 
Semitism among Union officers was not 
unusual. Once the Federals began occu- 
pying major Southern trade centers, 
some post commanders charged Jews 
with instigating and perpetuating the il- 
legal sale of cotton, a major problem 
since the proceeds were often funneled 
back to the Confederacy. Perhaps the 
most infamous example of virulent anti- 
Semitism was Ulysses S. Grant’s General 
Order No. 11 issued on December 17, 
1862, which blamed “Jews, as a class” for 
“violating every regulation of trade” and 
then expelled all of them from the De- 
partment of the Tennessee. Though the 
Union high command rescinded the or- 
der, the sentiments it reflected were not 
uncommon. One official in Memphis 
even complained that instead of hinder- 
ing their operations, army regulations ac- 
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Brigadier General John Hunt Morgan 
and his wife, Mattie. 

tually protected “those God damn Jews, 

in all sorts of stealing.” 

Truesdail shared these beliefs and 
claimed to have significant evidence 
showing the involvement in “this unlaw- 
ful business” of “many other Jews in 
Nashville, Louisville, Knoxville, and At- 
lanta.” More disturbing, he had uncov- 
ered other smuggling rings headed by 
Jews that reached into Northern cities like 
Philadelphia and New York. According to 
the colonel, “the large numbers of Jews 
[he added the word Gentiles as an after- 
thought here] coming in through the 
very heart of the Rebel army ... bearing 
upon their persons large sums of money” 
provided ample evidence of their com- 
plicity in a host of unlawful activities. But, 
he warned, arresting them all would fill 
his jails and prosecuting them would se- 
verely tax his resources and manpower. 
Proclaiming that he would “not dig up 
snakes that I cannot have readily killed,” 
Truesdail proposed apprehending and 
severely punishing only the most signifi- 
cant violators, a tactic he believed would 
have a chilling effect on others engaged 
in illegal trade.*° 

The Army Police also uncovered a 
scheme that revealed the deep-rooted 
fear Southerners had of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, which in January 
1863 made the destruction of slavery an 
official Union war aim. Terrified the new 
policy would initiate a stampede of slaves 
heading toward Union lines—or, worse, 
a massive servile insurrection—some 
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General Braxton Bragg 


Nashvillians hatched a plan to return 
runaways in the name of both the Con- 
federacy and profit. In January Truesdail 
learned that individuals in Nashville 
were “obtaining passes and permits to get 
possession of negro men, women, and 
children” working in Nashville “and take 
them out [of Union lines] to their own- 
ers.’ At that time, the Union army was 
employing black laborers, not a few of 
whom were former slaves whose owners 
had fled, to construct fortifications 
around Nashville. Dr. John R. Hudson, 
a staunch Confederate loyalist, bribed a 
Union officer in charge of labor details 
to help him “trap” young black males and 
then spirit them out of Union lines. Os- 
tensibly, they were to be returned to their 
owners, but Hudson knew he could also 
sell them for a handsome price to other 
slaveowners farther South. Though pro- 
ficient at helping escaped Confederate 
prisoners get beyond Union lines and in 
smuggling weapons, medicines, and 
other goods out of the city, Hudson’s kid- 
napping scheme soon collapsed. Known 
more for his patriotic ardor than for his 
discretion, he shared his plans with 
Harry Newcomer, a man he believed to 
be a fellow Southern patriot, but who 
was actually an undercover Army Police 
detective. Newcomer had Hudson ar- 
rested and went on to foil similar abduc- 
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Military Governor Andrew Johnson 


tion plans hatched by other enterpris- 
ing Nashvillians.”* 

As a result of these “cloak and dag- 
ger” operations and the accomplish- 
ments of less exciting police work, be- 
tween November 1862 and June 1863 
Truesdail confiscated $438,000 worth of 
property—including weapons and am- 
munition, medical supplies, and a vari- 
ety of other items—from individuals, 
families, and businesses in Nashville. 
From three large commercial firms alone 
the Army Police seized and turned over 
to the government $140,000 in contra- 
band. They also confiscated from one 
unlucky individual $108,000 worth of 
gold destined for the Confederacy.”? But 
these large seizures were leavened by 
much smaller ones. Five kegs of whis- 
key were taken from one citizen, while 
another suffered the loss of four pack- 
ages containing contraband. The list of 
goods seized in April 1863 alone occu- 
pies fourteen ledger-sized pages.*° With 
the Army Police thwarting smugglers 
and sympathizers and its agents seem- 
ingly everywhere, it is little wonder that, 
when assessing a batch of captured let- 
ters, Truesdail noted that many of the 
correspondents considered “the military 
rule in Nashville as being more terribly 
severe than that of the days of the French 


Revolution.”?! 


Besides squelching contraband trade 
and silencing disloyalty, Truesdail was 
also responsible for the internal policing 
of the army. This included the pursuit of 
horse and mule thieves (both civilians 
and soldiers) and the return of stolen 
property to Union military personnel. By 
June 1863 the police had recovered 482 
government horses and mules. Detectives 
also investigated various scams orches- 
trated by Northern businessmen to sepa- 
rate Federal soldiers from their money 
and confiscated “obscene prints and 
books” coming into the lines from the 
North—since Truesdail wished to “exert 
a wholesome moral influence” over the 
army.** 

Of more immediate importance was 
the hunt for Union deserters. In Febru- 
ary 1863 Truesdail warned Rosecrans that 
the morale of the army had reached a new 
low and, as a result, “not a few of the sol- 
diers have deserted” while “others are 
preparing to do so.” On his own initia- 
tive, he interviewed captured deserters to 
determine why these men chose to aban- 
don their cause and comrades. Instead of 
pointing to the hardship, loneliness, and 
fears associated with army life as the 
sources of discontent, he concluded that 
it was the secessionists of Nashville who 
were to blame. This endemic problem, he 
believed, resulted not from “dissatisfac- 
tion with the officers of the army, or a 
dislike of the service,” but from the sol- 
diers’ “familiar association with the resi- 
dents of this City and its vicinity.” These 
people were “Rebels in sentiment,” and 
had a vested interest in weakening the 
Federal army any way they could. They 
met with soldiers, had them over for din- 
ner, and treated them with great gener- 
osity. But this hospitality was merely a 
means to “ingratiate themselves into the 
affections of the soldiers” so they could 
persuade them to desert. The lure of 
home, the influence of alcohol—which 
was readily available in the city—and of- 
fers of counterfeit passes and paroles or 
even civilian clothes convinced numer- 
ous soldiers to abandon their posts.*? A 
day later, Rosecrans observed that “De- 
sertions by officers of white liver, feeble 
constitution and Butternut connections 
are not utterly unknown to this com- 
mand, nor are the attempts to draw away 
others of unfrequent [sic] occurrence.” 
He argued that the power to execute 
transgressors, which had happened infre- 
quently before 1863, would do much to 
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staunch this manpower hemorrhage. The 
Army Police returned around eight hun- 
dred deserters, a number dwarfed by the 
40,000 estimated to be absent from their 
commands at that time.*4 “Many of these 
deserters,” Truesdail lamented, “succeed 
in evading the pickets and our police and 
escape either to their homes or to parts 
unknown.” Rosecrans confirmed this 
observation when, that same month, he 
warned that “some 30,000 men belong- 
ing to this army—skulkers, deserters, 
men absent without leave, men improp- 
erly paroled”—were currently hiding out 
in Ohio, Indiana, and IIlinois.*° 

When not pursuing horse-thieves, 
pornographers, kidnappers, and desert- 
ers, police detectives investigated cases of 
fraud and other “irregularities” within 
the army hospitals and the quarter- 
master’s department, and compiled and 
updated the so-called “Army Directory,” 
which was the master order of battle for 
the Army of the Cumberland that listed 
the name of every soldier who died in the 
service, the cause of death, and where he 
was buried.*° 

Perhaps the most important com- 

ponent of the Army Police was its “spy 
department” composed of “skilful [sic] 
scouts and spies” operating “within and 
about the enemy’s lines.”?’ Without 
doubt, Rosecrans was one of the most 
zealous and successful commanders 
when it came to creating systematic in- 
telligence gathering organizations. While 
in command at Corinth in 1862, he had 
assembled a corps of scouts (typically 
enlisted men or non-commissioned of- 
ficers who prowled the no-man’s-land 
between the lines or penetrated into en- 
emy territory) and spies (usually South- 
ern civilians who resided in enemy terri- 
tory and reported via secret messenger, 
or who went behind enemy lines to 
gather information) at his headquarters. 
This secret service organization became 
the nucleus around which Major General 
Grenville Dodge, who took command of 
the town after Rosecrans departed for 
Nashville, created one of the most suc- 
cessful and extensive intelligence systems 
of the entire war.*® 

In one of his first acts as new com- 
mander of the Army of the Cumberland, 
Rosecrans ordered each corps com- 
mander to organize a company of scouts 
and guides.*? And it was expected that 
the information gleaned by these men— 
and women—would be forwarded to 
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army headquarters in a timely manner. 
Judging from the records, Major General 
Thomas Crittenden and Major General 
George H. Thomas proved the most pro- 
ficient in complying with this order.*° 
Rosecrans’ staff then compiled these re- 
ports into a concise, usable synopsis. This 
comprehensive log of daily intelligence 
reports from his army in the field was 
known as the “Summaries of the News,” 
a fascinating 373-page ledger with daily 
entries from March through early Sep- 
tember 1863. This information digest 
clearly reveals that Rosecrans had created 
an all-source intelligence organization, 
meaning he had access to a wide array of 
both active and passive sources, includ- 
ing scouts, spies, prisoners of war, enemy 
deserters, refugees, newspapers, and cap- 
tured Confederate correspondence.*! 
But Rosecrans’ organizational skill 
with regard to intelligence did not end 
there. His experience in the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers before the war had 
taught him the importance of becoming 
familiar with terrain and road systems. 
To achieve this, he instituted and system- 
atized the use of “information maps,” de- 
tailed topographical sketches regularly 
updated with current information de- 
rived from “scouts, spies, citizens, and all 
other sources.” Copies were then made 
and distributed to field commanders 
with instructions to send revisions and 
new information to headquarters in or- 
der to keep the master map updated. To 
ensure accuracy in this process, Rose- 
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crans assigned each brigade, division, and 
corps a topographical engineer whose 
primary responsibility was to amend the 
maps and send the revised copies to 
headquarters each week. Rosecrans later 
testified that the information map sys- 
tem “was subsequently carried to great 
perfection in the army of the Cumber- 
land.” 

In addition to the efforts of his com- 
manders in the field, Rosecrans charged 
Truesdail with conducting independent 
intelligence collection operations from 
Nashville. In response, the colonel cre- 
ated a unit of scouts and spies to operate 
out of the city and, after the advance of 
the army to Murfreesboro following the 
Battle of Stones River, stationed another 
group under Chief of Scouts John O. 
Noble at Rosecrans’ new headquarters.” 
Given Rosecrans’ intense interest in in- 
telligence, it is not surprising that this 
function consumed a sizable portion of 
the police force’s allotted budget. 
Truesdail reported directly to Rosecrans’ 
staff who added his findings to the “Sum- 
maries.” But the colonel did more than 
Just report undigested bits of news. For 
example, in one dispatch he noted that 
“This information is from so many 
sources since yesterday that I feel safe in 
saying you can rely on it.” Appended to 
another scout’s report, he wrote: “I be- 
lieve this report is very correct as to the 
location ... of the Confederate Army... 
. It is corroborated by information I had 
received at Nashville previous to [this 
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scout’s] return . . . .”44 These reports re- 
veal that Truesdail carefully surveyed the 
information he possessed, compared it 
with other news, and assessed its reliabil- 
ity. In doing so, he passed along true “in- 
telligence,” the product of careful analy- 
sis and interpretation of information 
coupled with an objective assessment of 
the veracity of sources. In essence, 
Truesdail was not only Rosecrans’ chief 
policeman, but became his main intelli- 
gence officer as well. 

Overall, the “spy department” em- 
ployed around one hundred thirty scouts 
and spies (possibly more) between No- 
vember 1862 and June 1863, though 
fewer than that took to the field at any 
one time. Among Truesdail’s operatives 
were individuals like Dr. Oscar A. Habbig, 
who earned nearly $1,000 spying at 
Bragg’s headquarters in 1862, and later 
went to Washington D.C. to help unmask 
an employee of the War Department who 
was “deeply in the interest of the Con- 
federate authorities, and in communica- 
tion with them.” Other scouts and spies 
included, for example, many unheralded 
but very effective individuals like Harry 
Newcomer (also a detective who investi- 
gated smuggling operations), M. E. Joyce 
(a correspondent for the Cincinnati 
Enquirer), James Pike (formerly of the 4th 
Ohio Cavalry and escaped prisoner of 
war), the duo of Frank M. Blue and 
Henry W. Moore (Kansas jayhawkers and 
compatriots of John Brown), and James 
C. Moore (who later went on twenty-one 


scouting missions for General George 
Thomas in northern Georgia in 1864). 


' Interestingly, R.B. Cheatham, the former 


mayor of Nashville purged by Andrew 
Johnson 1862 for refusing to take a loy- 
alty oath, appears on Truesdail’s voucher 
list and was paid $329.51 for undisclosed 
services in January 1863.4” 

Another spy named A.B. Johnson 
carried personal correspondence be- 
tween Confederate brigadier general 
John Hunt Morgan and his wife, Mattie, 
who remained behind Union lines in 
Nashville. Truesdail read these letters and 
even had Johnson feed Morgan false in- 
formation. The Confederates later ar- 
rested him but failed to convict him. 
Johnson then fled to Nashville, where the 
colonel “arrested” him and placed him 
in the state penitentiary to spy on promi- 
nent secessionists confined there. The 
Army Police also employed a number of 
women spies, including a “Miss Collins,” 
a “Mrs. Alcon,” and Mary J. Boyer, who 
earned $680 for four months’ service.*8 

One of the more famous women 
spies of the war, Pauline Cushman, also 
worked for the Army Police. In late May 
1863 Truesdail received a letter from a 
Union officer apparently urging him to 
arrest Cushman, probably on suspicion 
of spying for the Confederacy. Knowing 
that she pretended to be an avid South- 
ern sympathizer as part of her cover, 
Truesdail politely replied that he would 
not “arrest my lady,” that he was acting 
under “confidential orders,” and prom- 
ised to explain later.4? Though she 
dodged that bullet, Cushman eventually 
landed in a Confederate jail in Shelbyville 
facing execution for espionage. Fortu- 
nately for her, Rosecrans’ army captured 
the town in June and liberated her.>° Two 
of Truesdail’s scouts, however, were not 
so lucky. Captured and charged with be- 
ing spies, both men were executed by 
Confederates in Tullahoma in April 1863 
despite Rosecrans’ threat that he would 
“at once retaliate” against “Mr. Ready of 
this place,” probably a reference to 
Charles Ready Jr., a prominent Southern 
sympathizer in Murfreesboro whose son- 
in-law was John Hunt Morgan.?! 

Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution made by Truesdail’s “spy depart- 
ment” was during the buildup to the 
spring campaign of 1863. For five months 
Rosecrans laid the groundwork for a 
carefully orchestrated thrust against 
Bragg’s army deployed southeast of 


Murfreesboro at Shelbyville, Wartrace, 
and Tullahoma. Conscious of the impor- 
tance of good information in the success 
of Rosecrans’ intricate deception plans, a 
month before the campaign commenced, 
Truesdail enhanced his intelligence-gath- 
ering capability. “I am doing all I can,” he 
wrote Rosecrans on May 28, “to get up a 
better system of spying on the enemy.” He 
planned to dispatch operatives into en- 
emy lines “so that you can have daily re- 
ports from the enemies [sic] position.” 
Even before embarking upon this enter- 
prise, Truesdail had poured money and 
personnel resources into his secret service 
to better serve his commander in his up- 
coming campaign. Between November 
1862 and the end of April 1863 the Army 
Police expended $47,735.85, or about 
$7,955 a month, on “office salaries [for] 
Scouts and Policemen.” In May alone, he 
spent nearly $18,808.70.°° Just prior to 
the campaign Rosecrans revealed the high 
level of success achieved by his intelli- 
gence operations when he wrote: “We 
have scouts in every direction—on the 
enemy’s flanks, and through his army 
right and left.”>* And he was right. By late 
June Truesdail’s efforts, along with those 
of field commanders, provided crucial 
intelligence that allowed Rosecrans to 
conduct a campaign that, in nine days, 
deceived Bragg and forced him to aban- 
don Middle Tennessee without much of 
a fight. The master stroke came in Sep- 
tember when Rosecrans forced the Con- 
federates to evacuate Chattanooga, leav- 
ing the Army of the Cumberland in 
control of the “gateway to Atlanta.” 

The stunning success of the Tulla- 
homa Campaign (June 23 to July 4, 1863) 
demonstrated both the importance of 
good intelligence work and the critical 
role of the commander in interpreting 
and using that information properly. 
With weekly topographical updates and 
daily summaries of the information 
crossing his desk, by June 1863 Rosecrans 
was undoubtedly the best informed com- 
mander of the war. But even though he 
displayed real talent at organizing intel- 
ligence collection operations, his equally 
zealous desire for “perfect” knowledge of 
the enemy, combined with his endless 
complaints about the lack of supplies and 
road conditions, delayed decisions, 
stifled intuitive risk taking, and ulti- 
mately led to inertia in the months be- 
fore the Tullahoma Campaign and later 
at Chattanooga. 
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Nevertheless, in the effort to keep 
Rosecrans well-supplied with informa- 
tion, Truesdail created one of the most 
far-reaching, all-source intelligence es- 
tablishments of the war. His organization 
eclipsed in size, scope, and resources the 
more well-known Union intelligence net- 
works established by Brigadier General 
Grenville M. Dodge in Mississippi and 
Colonel George H. Sharpe in Virginia 
(both of which emerged around the same 
time). During the lifespan of Dodge’s 
organization in Corinth (November 1862 
through July 1863), he expended nearly 
$21,000 on the secret service and em- 
ployed around one hundred twenty 
scouts and spies. In roughly the same 
time period Truesdail spent over $66,000 
and had perhaps as many as two hun- 
dred fifty scouts, spies, guides, and po- 
lice detectives on his payroll.>° Moreover, 
whereas Dodge and Sharpe were charged 
primarily with intelligence procurement, 
Truesdail was responsible for that in ad- 
dition to a complex array of other duties 
critical to the successful occupation of 
Nashville. 

But not everyone was fond of 
Truesdail or his methods. “That an insti- 
tution like the army police, so vast and 
varied in its operations,” wrote one of- 
ficer, “should have powerful and numer- 
ous enemies, is not to be wondered at.”°* 
In fact, the number of Truesdail’s enemies 
grew with each arrest and confiscation 
and soon included ordinary citizens, mu- 
nicipal officials, Union officers, War De- 
partment employees, outside observers, 
and, eventually, Andrew Johnson. The 
army scrutinized Truesdail’s supposed 
involvement in a scheme to confiscate 
contraband cotton and, instead of turn- 
ing it over to the proper authorities, sell 
it on the black market for personal profit. 
Though he denied any wrongdoing, the 
rumors persisted and prompted an in- 
vestigation. In April Truesdail learned 
about the arrival of “secret agents” from 
Washington to investigate the abuses of 
the Army Police and its “cotton opera- 
tions.” Though “feeling conscious that I 
have faithfully and carefully discharged 
my own duties,” and proclaiming that 
“My hands are clean, my conscience is 
clear,” he nonetheless welcomed an in- 
quiry in order to put the charges to rest.” 
That moment came when Rosecrans ap- 
pointed a “Special Inspector” to exam- 
ine the Army Police and its chief. He se- 
lected Captain Temple Clark, a former 
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staff member and an assistant adjutant 
general, to undertake this task. Clark’s 
final report provided an interesting 
glimpse into the workings of the organi- 
zation and, in the end, cleared Truesdail 
and his men of wrongdoing. Though he 
heard many complaints against Truesdail 
and his detectives during his investiga- 
tion, Clark argued that these were to be 
expected given the dirty job they had to 
perform. In any event, after further in- 
vestigation, none of these grievances 
proved accurate. Arguing that “Profes- 
sional villains can only be matched by 
professional detectives,” Clark recom- 
mended that the Army Police continue 
its operations within the department.” 

Though some saw the report as a 
whitewash, Rosecrans accepted Clark’s 
recommendations and retained the Army 
Police and its chief. But that did not si- 
lence their most vocal opponents. The 
Army Police, noted one observer, “at- 
tained considerable notoriety” and “mar- 
shalled its friends and enemies in almost 
regimental numbers.”>? Among its foes 
was Assistant Secretary of War Charles 
A. Dana. In a letter to Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton in September 1863, 
Dana complained that Rosecrans had 
“fallen under bad influence and especially 
under that of his chief of detective po- 
lice.” He believed Truesdail was “deep in 
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spy delivering intelligence to his superiors. 
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all kinds of plunder” and blamed him for 
Rosecrans inexplicable paralysis in Chat- 
tanooga in the fall of 1863. Truesdail, he 
maintained, “has kept the army inactive 
to enable his accomplices and himself to 
become rich by jobs and contracts.” 
Though little evidence supports this 
claim, others outside the army also held 
the police chief liable for Rosecrans’ 
troubles. John Lellyett, a former spy and 
sycophant of Don Carlos Buell, grumbled 
about the “gross corruption” and the 
“petty tyranny” that had emerged within 
the former Army of the Ohio. He charged 
“Truesdail and his gang” with full respon- 
sibility for the “rottenness of these cor- 
ruptions,” but griped that Rosecrans was 
doing little to rein them in.°! 

Truesdail’s most formidable enemy, 
however, was the most powerful man in 
Tennessee. As military governor of the 
state, Andrew Johnson abhorred what he 
saw as the chief’s heavy-handed tactics 
in controlling the population. The meth- 
ods of the Army Police, he grumbled, had 
“excited a feeling of indignation among 
the more conservative portion of the 
community,” and “greatly impaired the 
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confidence of the loyal men” whose sup- 
port was critical in Johnson’s efforts to 
reconstruct the former Confederate state. 
Though he would never admit it, not a 
little of that indignation resulted from the 
governor's own repressive tactics. Shortly 
after the fall of Nashville in 1862, Johnson 
dismissed the mayor and most of the city 
council, arrested five Protestant ministers 
accused of being Southern sympathizers, 
imprisoned editors of opposition news- 
papers, and brought in S.C. Mercer, a 
Unionist from Kentucky, to publish the 
Nashville Daily Union. Soon dubbed 
“King Johnson,” he levied a tax on 
wealthy Nashville families suspected of 
disloyalty to pay for poor relief in the city. 
Those who had fled before the Union 
army’s arrival were taxed in absentia. 
Moreover, in April 1862 the army’s pro- 
vost guard initiated a wave of searches 
and seizures that resulted in the arrest of 
2,000 alleged secessionists, some of them 
elderly men whose incarceration only 
heightened animosity toward Johnson. 
“The style, and spirit of the Governor,” 
wrote one Nashvillian, “resembled very 
much those of an angry overseer speak- 
ing to a herd of grossly offending 
slaves.”°? 

Regardless of his own culpability in 
alienating the population, Johnson’s hos- 
tility toward Truesdail became more pal- 
pable over time. “I have refused and re- 
jected the application for the release of 
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fifty convicts confined in the cells of our 
State prison,” he remarked in November, 
“who are better and more worthy men, 
than he is.”®? Eventually, the activities of 


the Army Police became a key point of | 


contention in a bitter feud between 
Rosecrans and Johnson over the control 
and direction of the occupation, a battle 
the governor eventually won. 

Following the lead of Dana, Lellyett, 
and Johnson, one modern historian, in 
an article published in 1963, accused 
Truesdail of “applying his Gestapo-like 
secret police against all those who were 
guilty of the crime of sympathizing with 
or supporting the Confederate cause.” 
Though overblown and grossly unfair, 
this criticism shows that the visceral re- 
actions evoked by the colonel and his po- 
licemen at the time remained even a hun- 
dred years later. 

But Truesdail’s supporters were 
equally zealous in his defense. The po- 
lice bookkeeper, J.B. Stockton, assured 
Rosecrans that the colonel had no cor- 
rupt business dealings and that he “never 
swerved from the path of duty.” In fact, 
Stockton continued, “he never seemed 
wearied in the good work of overreach- 
ing the rascally plans of those who were 
plotting destruction to your army,’ even 


though the job exacted a serious toll on | 


his health.® Not surprisingly, Rosecrans 
also supported the man whose secret ser- 
vice activities were undertaken with his 


blessing. He wrote in 1882 that his chief 
of police “rendered services distin- 
guished for honesty, efficiency, courage, 
and fidelity, the value of which cannot 
be over estimated’ (emphasis in origi- 
nal), 

In his book Annals of the Army of 
the Cumberland, John Fitch provided a 
brief but glowing description of the op- 
erations and accomplishments of the 
Army Police, spending over one hundred 
fifty pages detailing the “cloak and dag- 
ger” exploits of its detectives and spies, 
all of whom were depicted as near saintly 
in their conduct.®’ But he reserved the 
highest accolades for Truesdail. Describ- 
ing him as “Humane, benevolent, and 
far-seeing” and in charge of “one of the 
most interesting and important depart- 
ments of the army,’ Fitch stated that “the 
most worthy motives” inspired Trues- 
dail’s zeal and that “none [were] more 
ready than our Chief of Police to tem- 
per justice with mercy.” With regard to 
the alleged financial misconduct, he 
noted that the colonel entered the army 
already possessing a “handsome private 
fortune, which thus far has been dimin- 
ished, rather than increased, by his army 
labors.” In fact, he argued that some 
within the army who had “violently as- 
sailed” the Army Police and its chief did 
so out of fear. These accusers, he ob- 
served, were “officers whose evil deeds 
were not past finding out.”® But Fitch’s 
uncritical assessment remains suspect, if 
for no other reason than he was the pro- 
vost judge who heard many of the cases 
handled by Truesdail’s office, and thus 
had a stake in his fate and in history’s 
judgment. Moreover, the fact that he 
published the book in 1864 made it very 
unlikely that he would criticize the Army 
Police and hand the Confederates ample 
grist for their propaganda mill. 

Though concerned for the well- 
being of both his body and his reputa- 
tion, Truesdail remained at his post un- 
til Rosecrans was relieved of command 
in October 1863. In ill health, and with 
his benefactor gone, Truesdail resigned 
shortly thereafter and the operations of 
the Army Police in Nashville ground to 
a halt.©? As one might imagine, the de- 
mise of the Army Police and its chief 
brought joy to many Nashvillians. Even 
Unionists, especially those resentful of 
the organization’s heavy-handed tactics, 
welcomed Truesdail’s departure. Upon 
hearing the news, the editor of the Daily 
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Union wrote simply: “we thank God de- 
voutly in behalf of oppressed loyalty.” 
Truesdail, however, remained adamant 
that he had done nothing wrong. 
“Watchful energy & laborious discharge 


of duty,” he concluded, “Seams [sic] to . 


be my only Crime.”” 


But Truesdail’s retirement was 
short-lived. In failing health due to the 
rigors of army life and the stress of the 
job, he finally succumbed to “lung dis- 
ease” in 1867. He left behind his wife 
Mary Ann and three children. Appar- 
ently, the war also ruined him financially. 
“He neither spared his health, comfort, 
or his own private means in prosecution 
of his work,” stated his bookkeeper J. B. 
Stockton, “and the amount of money 
spent by him, of his own volition, and 


always directly or indirectly for the | 


Union cause, was largely in excess of the 
pay he received.” Ill and unable to work, 


Truesdail never recouped his wartime | 


pecuniary losses, leaving his widow “en- 


tirely without means and dependent on 


her relatives for support.” Still destitute, 


his wife applied for a widow’s pension 


in 1882, but the claim was denied be- 
cause Truesdail was a civilian employee 
of the army, not an enlisted man or an 
officer, and was thus not eligible for com- 
pensation.’ 

In the final analysis, the experiences 
of the Army Police provide a glimpse 
into the difficulties faced by occupying 
forces in a hostile city. Feared and ad- 
mired, loved and loathed, Truesdail’s or- 


ganization attempted to subdue the most 


hostile and subversive segments of the 
population and provide security for 
Union troops and the new government, 
while avoiding driving the remainder of 
the population into aiding the enemy 
either through covert actions or an in- 
surgency. In addition to these awesome 


tasks, Truesdail had to create a system of 


scouts and spies to keep his superiors 
supplied with much-needed intelligence 
on the enemy. Without doubt Truesdail’s 
superiors had called on him, as he said, 
“to do a thousand things of Service to 
the Army & the Country,’ and he worked 
diligently to meet their needs.” Since 
both detractors and supporters likely ex- 
aggerated their claims about the activi- 


ties of the Army Police, determining | 


whether its efforts helped or hindered 
the course of the Union occupation, and 
if its tactics were prudent and necessary 
or heavy-handed and “Gestapo-like,” is 


a subject for future study. For now, how- 
ever, that assessment remains a matter of 
perspective, just as it did during the oc- 
cupation. In late 1862 Truesdail had 
warned: “There is a Bad enemy in this 
city.” As the citizens of Nashville endured 
the reign of the Army Police over the next 
few months, they undoubtedly looked at 
Truesdail and his detectives and made the 
same observation.” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 

1. There is a monument to this Confeder- 
ate general in Washington, D.C. 

2. This Union officer was both a major gen- 
eral and a rear admiral, the only man in 
U.S. history to hold both ranks. 

3. This future Civil War officer served only 
eight days as superintendent at West 
Point, the shortest tenure on record to 
that time. 


™ 


4. This is the location of the oldest extant 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. 

5. The Battle of Ox Hill, Virginia, is better 
known by what name? 

6. These two Confederate generals fought 
a duel in September 1863; the loser was 
killed. 

TEASER: This was the only major sea- 

port remaining in Confederate hands at 

war's end. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
page 74. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: NORTH & 
SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in volume 7, #7 asked 
readers to pair Union corps badges with the 
appropriate corps. The correct answers 
were as follows: 

Third Corps = Diamond 

Fifth Corps = Maltese Cross 

Sixth Corps = Greek Cross 

Fifteenth Corps = Cartridge Box 

Seventeenth Corps = Arrow 

Twenty-Fourth Corps = Heart 
We received a flood of answers, most of 
which were correct. The winning name 
pulled from the NeS hat was that of Leo 
McGuire of Gettysburg, who receives as his 
prize a copy of Alexandria Goes to War by 
George W. Kundahl. 


DENMARK 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 
Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 
2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk * Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 


+ + + 


ARIZONA 
Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 
SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 
9782 E. Pershing Avenue, Scottsdale, AZ 85260 
(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 
Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: John Waller 


640 Zinnia Court, Sonoma, CA 95476 
(707) 938-0497 + Johncon@earthlink.net 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
PCWRT, P.O. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
www. peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 + bclague@netptc.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C. /Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 + www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 
Geographic Locale: SW Florida 


FI. MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 
1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


CIVIL WAR ROUND 


TABLE DIRECTORY 


GEORGIA 

Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 

Contact: Steve Narrie, President 

c/o Gwinnett History Museum 

455 South Perry Street 
Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 


HAWAII 
Geographic Locale: Honolulu 


HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 
pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


ILLINOIS 
Geographic Locale: Chicago 


CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Place 
Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 * janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda* (847) 259-4240 
727 South Dryden Place 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
or Thomas D. Postema, 5505 Silent Brook Lane, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
TPostema@msn.com 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 
wjhupp@aol.com 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 


LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 
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MARYLAND 
Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232 
Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 * BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Geographic Locale: Dedham, MA / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
occwrt_l.html 


MICHIGAN 
Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 


TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 
mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 
Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: John Purtell 


P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


NEW JERSEY 
Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 


email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 770-2899 


Geographic Locale: Central 
and Northern New Jersey 


NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place, Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK TEXAS 
Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley Geographic Locale: Houston 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT HOUSTON CWRT 


Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120, Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Geographic Locale: Morehead City 


FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 

7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 


MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O, Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


CWRIs Note: To Ask about 
a CWRT Contact ad and access 
to the N&S Mailing List call 
(559) 855-8637 
Email: northandsouth@netptc.net 


or write: NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Please address corrections or changes to: 
tjohnston@northandsouthmagazine.com 


Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
PO. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 
Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 


PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 
clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 
Geographic Locale: Rock County 


ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 


Nes 


—-~ J 


The NeS email discussion group 
provides readers of North & South an 
outlet to discuss matters of Civil War 
history, in particular topics raised by 
articles that appear in the magazine. 
In addition, members of the group 
have the chance to interact with Ne&S 
authors, who participate regularly in 
discussions. Participation is free, and 
it takes only a few minutes to sign on. 
For more details visit: www.northand 


southmagazine.com or http://groups. 
yahoo.com/group/cwsociety/ 
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Save Your Back 


Issues 


Organize and protect your copies of 
North & South. Slipcases are library 
quality, constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered in a 
rich flag blue leatherette materia]. A 
custom label decorated in gold with 
the North & South logo is included 
for personalizing. Slipcases are an 
attractive and convenient way to 
keep your issues in mint condition. 


Perfect for the home or office. 
Great as gifts. 


Slipcase 
One -~$15 
Three ~ $40 
Six -$80 
Add $3.50 per slipcase for P & H. 
U.S.A. Orders Only. 


Send your orders to: 

TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475 
Warminster, PA 18974 


Please send me Add $3.50 per slipcase 
for postage and handling. USA Orders Only. 
PA residents add 6% sales tax. 


Name 


Address (No P.O. Boxes Please) 


City, State, Zip 
Bill My: Master Card - Visa - AMEx 


Card No. Exp. Date 


Email Address 


To Order Online: 


www.tncenterprises.net/ns 


Signature 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


DAVE POWELL 


THE 96TH ILLINOIS | 
AND THE BATTLES FOR HORSESHOE 
RIDGE, 1863 AND 1895 


Union artillery near the Snodgrass cabin on 
Horseshoe Ridge, Chickamauga National Military Park. 
Courtesy Chris bE. Heisey 


. _ the 96th Illinois infantry, as they awoke in 
soe the fields near Rossville, Georgia. Logisti- 
cal snafus had left the men without bian- 


‘membered men sleeping on “cold ground, 
in colder atmosphere all night.”' Despite 
the discomfort, the men of thejregiment, 


indeed the entire First Brigade, First Divi- 


- sion, Reserve Corps, Army of the Cum- 
berland, to which the 96th belonged, were 
agitated, even excited. For several days, 
everyone had sensed a big battle looming. 


Skirmishes with Confederate general” 


Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee were 
common, and the day before, September 
19, the fight had begun in earnest. All day 
long the 96th had played witness to the 
‘massive engagement taking place only a 
mile or two from their position, The Re- 
serve Corps itself had not yet been seri- 
ously engaged, though the 96th had lost 
three men to skirmishing with rebel cav- 
alry during the day. The regiment's histo- 
rian described the men as “spoiling for a 
fight: half in hopes that they might be 
spared the dangers of a battle and half in 
fear they might not share in its honors. 


S seatti welcome sunshine to the ian of” 


kets, and while the September days had 
ay been warm enough, the nights were not. — 
_ Cyrus B. Pomeroy, a private in the 96th, re- 


2. 5 


ae Perhaps the Son of the 96th yeontd 


“have been less concerned about sharing 
~ those honors if they had seen action be- 


fore, but despite nearly a year’s service in 
the field, they had yet to fight in a major 
battle. The Reserve Corps had spent most 


‘of its time in service guarding railroads 


or garrisoning towns along Major Gen- 
eral William S. Rosecrans’ supply lines, 
which meant plenty of drilling but little 
fighting. Most of the brigade was equally 


inexperienced in battle: only two of the 


six regiments had seen action. Now, as the 
rising sun burned off the night’s fog on 
the morning of the 20th, it seemed likely 
that the regiment’s unfamiliarity with 
battle would end. 

The day started off quietly enough. 
There was time for coffee and hot food, 
and, against expectations, the previous 
day’s fighting did not immediately renew 
with the dawn. The 96th relieved its pick- 
ets, a task deemed too dangerous to do 
during the night, and, after detachments, 
the regiment mustered 419 officers and 
men. 

All remained quiet until about 10:00 
a.m. The 96th shifted position once or 
twice, not major movements, but enough 
to “warm the blood.”* Then, without 
much warning, fighting to the south com- 


menced, and once again the 96th was 4 
spectator, not a participant. ' % 
The Reserve Corps was stationed on 
the north end of the battlefield, near 
McAfee Church, where it could guard the 
road to Chattanooga via the “Rossville” 
Gap. The 96th was a part of Brigadier: 
General Walter C. Whitaker's brigade, i 
Brigadier General James B. Steed 
First Division. From the church, Whit 
aker’s command could see smoke risiig 
some two miles south, in the direction of — 
Major General George Thomas: Vio 
Corps, but could only guess at its signifi- ” 
cance. What they did not know was that 
Confederate troops under Major General” 
John Breckinridge had crossed’ the 
Lafayette Road and pivoted south to flank 
Thomas line, thereby severing the direct ~ 
connection between the Reserve Corps 
and the rest of the Union army. Breck- 
inridge was driven back by fierce Federal 
counterattacks, but with too few Union 
troops to hold the entire distance between. 
Thomas and the Reserve Corps, the road 
would remain somewhat of a no-man’s- 
land for the rest of the battle. About mid- 
day, the Illinoisans of the 96th realized 
their moment had come. One soldier de- 
scribed the scene: “Toward noon, couri- 
ers, riding as if for life, brought word that 
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Thomas had been beaten back, was al- 
most surrounded, and the Reserve 
[Corps] must hasten to save him.”* The 
long roll called the troops to ranks, and 
the entire division, with the 96th Illinois 
in the lead, set off to the south at the 
double-quick. This time there was no 
doubt. They were headed directly into 
the center of the action. 

Abruptly the Illini ran into rebel cav- 
alrymen who were attempting to block 
the road. Whitaker ordered the 96th to 
deploy into line, and a quick advance 
drove off the enemy and liberated a 
Union divisional field hospital. At the 
hospital Whitaker made a grim discov- 
ery: the dead body of his friend, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Richard Rockingham, re- 
cently in command of Whitaker’s old 
regiment, the 6th Kentucky. Rockingham, 
badly wounded the day before, had been 
brought to the tents of this field hospi- 
tal. He had died, not of his injuries, but 
from a rebel artillery shell that had landed 
among the patients that morning. 
Whitaker took special pains to note 
Rockingham’s death and the rebels who 
“most inhumanely shelled” the wounded 
in his official report.® This deeply per- 
sonal loss just prior to entering combat 
must have left him shaken and angry. 

After freeing the hospital the entire 
column, with a couple of companies de- 
ployed as flank guard, continued south 
across a series of open fields on the west 
side of the road. At some point, with en- 
emy cavalry still hovering nearby, the 
96th advanced in a hollow square forma- 
tion, but soon redeployed into column 
of division to “better resist a cavalry at- 
tack.” The ground east of the road was 
timbered and provided cover for the en- 
emy as they harassed the Federal column 
moving across their front. Cannon fire 
came from Confederate brigadier general 
Nathan B. Forrest’s artillery batteries, 
supported by additional guns from rebel 
Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk’s Right 
Wing, but these batteries were too far 
back in the timber to fire effectively, and 
the Federal column’s only response was 
to move farther west through the fields 
in order to lengthen the range. Despite a 
few casualties, the incoming shellfire pro- 
vided little more than a dramatic intro- 
duction to the looming main event.’ 

The march was exhausting. The 
midday sun beat down upon the men, 
whose pace was “double-quick all the 
way.’ Dust kicked up by the passing col- 


ROR! PS 
Above: General Granger's 
headquarters at Rossville 
during the Battle of 
Chickamauga. 

Major General Gordon 
Granger (left) and Brigadier 
General James B. 
Steedman. 


umn was so thick that 
Pomeroy described it as 
limiting visibility to less 
than four feet. Worse, as 
more than one of the regi- 
ment reported, there were 
few breaks and no water. Then the col- 
umn crashed through a tree line into the 
north end of Snodgrass Field. In a famous 
incident, Major General George Thomas 
displayed a moment of rare anxiety about 
the identity of the approaching force, 
until the stirring sight of their Union flags 
marked them as friends. For the men of 
the 96th in the van, the moment was not 
so dramatic, but just as welcome, since 
they could finally stop and catch their 
breath.® 

However welcome, the halt was tem- 
porary. A plethora of generals now gath- 
ered near the Snodgrass cabin. Major 
General Gordon Granger, commanding 
the reserve, and Brigadier General 
Steedman both met Thomas and dis- 
cussed where to place the new arrivals. 
Whitaker and Colonel John Mitchell, 
whose Second Brigade was following 
Whitaker’s, joined the conclave to find 
out where their men would be used. 

Here the Reserve Corps officers dis- 
covered that things had not progressed 
well for the Union army that morning. 
While Breckinridge’s attack had been re- 
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Ba eases 


Seep GREE 


pulsed, a much larger Confederate assault 
commanded by Lieutenant General 
James Longstreet, just arrived from Vir- 
ginia, had been far more successful. At- 
tacking south of Thomas’ XIV Corps, the 
rebels had overrun parts of two other 
Union corps, the XX and XXI. Several 
Federal divisions had been smashed, and 
nearly a third of the army was in retreat 
back to Chattanooga, including Rose- 
crans himself. Thomas was now the se- 
nior officer on the field, and took charge 
of the battle. A desperate defense was 
under way. 

The threat, it turned out, was obvi- 
ous. Longstreet’s Confederates had 
turned from pursuing the fleeing Feder- 
als westward to swing north, against 
Snodgrass Hill, where fragments from the 
Union army had reformed. The Federals 
hastily established a line facing south, try- 
ing to keep the rebels from attacking the 
XIV Corps rear, and had managed to 
check the first assault, but now the rebels 
were working their way around the right 
flank of this new line. Steedman’s men 
were needed. 
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Left to right: Major General John C. Breckinridge, Lieutenant General James 


Longstreet, and Brigadier General Bushrod Johnson. 
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Snodgrass Hill is a bit of a misno- 
mer. It is neither a single hill nor a dis- 
tinct, isolated ridgeline. The actual ter- 
tain consists of a series of irregular hill 
complexes, joined together as an offshoot 
of the larger Missionary Ridge. The 
Snodgrass House sat at the south end of 
alarge rectangular open field, dominated 
by an angular ridge that ran from the 
southwest corner of the field toward the 
northeast, tapering off about mid-field. 
South of the house the ridge is steeper, 
and segmented into three timber-covered 
hills (abeled Hills One, Two, and Three 
by history.) These hills described a curve, 
so that a line placed atop them would face 
due south by the time it reached Hill 
Three. Beyond that, more wooded 
ground extended west, cut by steep ra- 
vines into a series of rugged ridgelines. 
The overall arc of any line formed atop 
these features looks like a horseshoe— 
hence, Horseshoe Ridge. 

Brigades, regiments, and parts of 
regiments had rallied on these high hills 
after the Confederate breakthrough that 
had overrun the Union XX Corps that 
morning. Only the quick action of a few 
Union commanders had allowed any line 


Brigadier General 
Walter Whitaker 
(above) and 
Colonel Thomas E. 
Champion. 


to be formed at all. Now these 
men held the open field 
north of the Snodgrass cabin 
and Hill One, with scattered 
forces on Hill Two and a lone 
regiment on Hill Three, but 
no strength to extend beyond 
it. The Confederates were 
present in much greater force, 
and were at that moment 
working their way around 
Hill Three to seize the ridge- 
line farther west. If out- 
flanked, the entire Union line 
would unravel, placing a ma- 
jor enemy force directly be- 
hind the XIV Corps’ main position 
around Kelly Field. 

The solution was clear. The Reserves 
were needed out on the right flank, and 
quickly. Whitaker moved the brigade 
about one thousand yards to the right, 
keeping the summit of the ridge between 
his men and the enemy, and deployed it 
in a double battle line, three regiments 
in front, and three following. The 96th 
held the extreme right of the front line. 
With nearly 2,600 men in the ranks, 
Whitaker’s command was larger than 
most brigades, and even with only half 
his regiments in the front rank the bri- 
gade covered about three hundred and 
fifty yards of front. Mitchell’s Second Bri- 
gade, four regiments strong, followed be- 
hind and then moved past Whitaker to 
extend the line even farther to the right. 
But time was of the essence, and 
Whitaker’s regiments were already ad- 
vancing up the slope to their front while 
Mitchell was getting set. Thus the 96th 
Illinois was the far right flank regiment 
of the entire Union army, at least until 
Mitchell’s men caught up. 

To this point, only a rebel skirmish 
line had gained the crest of the ridge, so 


the Union advance was initially sheltered 
from most enemy fire. When the Feder- 
als crested the summit, however, they 
found a full Confederate battle line that 
also was just reaching the top. Two small 
rebel brigades were climbing the ridge 
from the other side: Colonel John S. Ful- 
ton’s and Colonel Cyrus A. Sugg’s com- 
mands, both from Brigadier General 
Bushrod Johnson’s division. Whitaker 
held the advantage, as these eleven small 
Confederate regiments (ten Tennessee 
units and a Texas outfit) had numbered 
only 2,300 men at the start of the battle, 
and had suffered heavy losses the day be- 
fore. Now they numbered probably no 
more than 1,800 bayonets in all. They 
were, however, deployed in a single line 
of regiments, giving them a slightly larger 
frontage than Whitaker’s line, so that all 
their rifles could fire at once. Whitaker 
ordered out skirmishers, but Captain 
George Hicks, leading Company A and 
commanding the 96th’s skirmish line, 
quickly saw that his men would only be 
caught in a crossfire. He pulled his men 
back and rejoined the regimental line as 
it swept forward. 

Following in Mitchell’s Second Bri- 
gade, a member of the 121st Ohio mar- 
veled at the sounds of gunfire that rose 
to a tremendous roar as the first line went 
forward with a cheer. Tersely, Hicks de- 
scribed the moment: “ we...brought our 
Enfield rifles into active play, and forced 
the enemy to retire.”? Things could not 
have been so matter-of-fact with Hicks 
at the time, however. Rebel fire hit the 
leading three regiments hard. The 22nd 
Michigan, on the brigade’s other flank, 
lost nearly one hundred men in the first 
few minutes after cresting the ridge. 
Nearly all of Whitaker's staff were injured, 
and the brigade commander himself was 
hit by a spent ball in the stomach, caus- 
ing him to fall back and seek aid. Colo- 
nel Thomas E. Champion of the 96th lost 
his horse, and men from the regiment 
were dropping all along the line. 

Halted at the top of the ridge and 
trading fire with the rebel line just a few 
dozen yards away, Colonel Champion 
ordered his men to fix bayonets and pre- 
pare to renew the advance. A charge 
might have been a bloody disaster, had it 
not been for the fortuitous arrival of 
Mitchell’s Second Brigade. Deploying 
behind and to the right of the 96th, 
Mitchell put his four regiments in to a 
single line, extending his formation a 
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couple of hundred yards farther west, and 
more importantly, well beyond the Con- 
federate flank. As they reached the top of 
the ridge in turn, two of Mitchell’s regi- 
ments, the 113th Ohio and the 78th IIli- 
nois, were able to deliver a deadly 
crossfire on that part of the rebel line in 
front of the 96th, and both Confederate 
brigades elected to retreat. 

This was the moment when Cham- 
pion ordered the charge. The 96th fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm, seeing the rebels 
retiring, and swept forward along a spur 
running southwest from the main ridge. 
Though successful, the movement also 
fractured the brigade, as the front line 
moved off in divergent directions, while 
the support line failed to follow at all. 
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The reason was simple: command fail- 
ure. With Whitaker out of action, Cham- 
pion was the ranking colonel, and should 
have assumed command of the brigade. 
However, Champion did not know of the 
field promotion because five of 
Whitaker’s six aides were also out of ac- 
tion and no one came to tell Champion 
the news. On the brigade’s left the 22nd 
Michigan was also charging forward, but 


angling east down the slope in front of | 


Hill Number Three, pursuing more re- 
treating Confederates. In the center of 
the brigade line, the 115th Illinois ad- 
vanced due south, trying but failing to 


maintain contact with both flank regi- 
ments. The 115th halted about one hun- 


dred yards down the southern slope of 
the ridge in the face of 
stubborn resistance 
by Johnson’s retreat- 
ing rebels. 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Isaac L. Clarke (left) 
and Private Orson 

Young, 96th Illinois. 


Below: General 
Forrest's rebel 
horsemen dispute the 
movement of the 
Reserve Corps at 
Chickamauga. 
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In the second line, just behind the 
22nd Michigan, the 89th Ohio was mo- 
mentarily disrupted by the abrupt retreat 
of the 18th Ohio Battery through its 
ranks, and stopped at the top of the ridge. 
There it could see both the 22nd Michi- 
gan and the 1 15th Illinois fighting down 
the slope ahead of it. The other two regi- 
ments in the second line, the 84th Indi- 
ana and the 40th Ohio, also stopped on 
the crest. With Whitaker gone and 
Champion still leading his own regi- 
ment, no one was left to direct these sup- 
porting units into the fight. 

The terrain here could easily frag- 
ment any advance. Until the arrival of 
Whitaker’s men, the 21st Ohio was the 
right flank regiment of Thomas’ scratch 
line, deployed in an arc along the south- 
west face of Hill Three, overlooking a 
steep ravine. Farther west a spur of the 
main ridge ran southwest, pointing to- 
ward the Vittetoe House. This spur had 
provided Johnson’s Confederates a natu- 
ral approach route, along which they 
even dragged a couple of cannon, and 
Just as easy a retreat path when it came 
time to fall back. In pursuit, the 96th I- 
linois found it equally obvious as an av- 
enue of advance. 

When Whitaker’s brigade topped 
the ridge, the 22nd Michigan appeared 
very close to the flank of the 21st Ohio, 


and charged southeast down into the 
ravine on the east side of the spur, end- 
ing up at the foot of Hill Three. The 96th, 
more than three hundred yards farther 
west, advanced along the spur, moving 
in what Private Henry Gale described as 
a right oblique, which took them away 
from the brigade line. The 115th Illinois 
simply could not stretch to fill the ever- 
widening gap as the two flank regiments 
charged off in opposite directions. Gale 
noted that this gap was at least two hun- 
dred feet long, placing the 96th well out 
in front of any other Federals, and that 
an artillery battery (most likely a section 
of Battery M, Ist Illinois Artillery) fired 
into the gap from the crest of the ridge.'° 
Past Whitaker, where the four regiments 
of Mitchell’s Second Brigade came up the 
hill, another steep ravine angled to the 
southwest, effectively blocking any ad- 
vance in conjunction with the 96th. 
Mitchell’s men did not advance nearly 
as far forward, delayed both by the diffi- 
culty of the ground in front of them and 
stubborn resistance on the part of the 
sharpshooter detachment of the 10th 
Tennessee Infantry.'! The result was that 


the 96th soon found itself essentially 
alone out ahead of the main Union line, 
out of sight of most of it. Somewhere in 
this advance, Lieutenant Colonel Isaac L. 
Clarke, the only officer still mounted, 
was mortally wounded in the lungs. A 
stretcher party hustled the stricken of- 
ficer off the field, but his fall left Colonel 
Champion without any other field offic- 
ers in the regiment. 

If the crest had been bad, this spot 
was worse. Johnson’s Confederates ral- 
lied on two supporting batteries, then 
turned on the 96th. The fire of these 
seven cannon at close range was mur- 
derous. Private Orson Young from 
Waukegan wrote to his family, “I have 
not been quite to the cannon’s mouth 
but have been so close that the smoke 
from the enemy’s cannon came into my 
face.” A bit defensively, he added, “this 
may sound big but it is nevertheless true.” 
Colonel Champion, in his official report, 
merely stated that the 96th charged “a 
murderous fire of enemy infantry and 
artillery at short range.” By the 1890s, 
when Cyrus Pomeroy described the ex- 
perience, the seven cannon of Dent’s and 
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Everett’s Confederate batteries had be- 
come seven ‘masked’ batteries of rebel ar- 
tillery (the reader gets the impression 
that Pomeroy thought this a bit 
unsporting). The 96th could advance no 
farther. They lay down to try to avoid the 
worst of the enemy fire and hung on, ex- 
changing fire with the rebels for several 
minutes. The 115th Illinois by now had 
either retreated or was obscured by the 
spine of the spur, so that Champion felt 
he was facing what seemed like the en- 
tire rebel army alone. After a few min- 
utes, the 96th had to fall back. 

By now the 96th had lost at least one 
hundred of its 419 officers and men, and 
a retreat under heavy enemy fire would 
severely strain the unit’s cohesion. Ini- 
tially, Captain Hicks noted that Cham- 
pion tried to hang on. The first cries of 
“fall back” arose from the ranks, and 
Champion bellowed: “Don’t move, men! 
Who is it that says, ‘fall back?’ Keep where 
you are! Hold your position!”!? Within 
a few minutes, however, Champion rec- 
ognized the inevitable and ordered the 
regiment to withdraw, still urging the 
men to “keep to the colors. Don’t scat- 
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ter.” In fact, the retreat was a bit of a rout. 
Pomeroy clung to the ground, firing 
nine times, until he heard the colonel 
order the retreat, and then he fell back 
“at the double-quick, redoubled.”!4 Cap- 
tain Joseph L. Pierce, leading Company 
H, did not even hear the order, and his 
first inkling that the regiment was leav- 
ing was when, in the midst of the ac- 
tion, he managed to look back to see the 
Illinoisans dashing for safety. “God, Ser- 
geant,” he shouted, “look where the men 
are!” The next second, Company H was 
speeding to the rear as well. Even Hicks 
admitted that “we could not keep the 
regiment line intact.” Champion’s offi- 
cial report covered the affair in one sen- 
tence: “We fell back 500 or 600 yards and 
teformed.”!> 

Other regiments on the ridge were 
less charitable about the retreat. The 
angle of the initial charge took the 96th 
to the right. As it fell back to the main 
ridge it found itself not in front of the 
40th Ohio, the supporting regiment 
from its own brigade, but directly in 
front of units from Mitchell’s Second 
Brigade. The 113th Ohio lay in the 96th’s 
path, and the impromptu passage threw 
both regiments into further disorder. 
Jasper Hall of the 113th described the 
96th as a “flying remnant of a regiment,” 
while Francis McAdams, an Ohio ser- 
geant who had witnessed the fall of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Clarke (whom he mis- 
took for the regimental commander), 
described panicked IIlinoisans pushing 


Above: Alfred Waud's 
drawing of Steedman’s 
charge on Snodgrass Hill. 
Lieutenant Colonel Darius 
Warner of the 113th Ohio 
(left) and Assistant 
Secretary of War Charles 
A. Dana. 


through the ranks, “shout- 
ing to our men not to go 
in there.”!® Darius Warner, 
commanding the 113th 
Ohio in its first battle, reported his own 
moment of fear: “When near the top, the 
regiment in our front, not being able to 
stand the terrible fire of the Rebels, broke 
and ran through my regiment crying, ‘re- 
treat, retreat” Then and there I wished I 
could die.”!” Both regiments tumbled 
back down the north slope of the ridge, 
where they managed to reform. 

The collision of the 96th and 113th 
illustrates how far to the right the 96th 
Illinois had actually drifted in its advance. 
Not only had the regiment moved com- 
pletely clear of the front of the 40th Ohio, 
but also that of the next unit in line, the 
98th Ohio, Mitchell’s left flank regiment. 
The 40th Ohio was a large unit, with 537 
men, and the 98th Ohio had 181 men. In 
a standard battleline, these units required 
at least two hundred yards’ frontage, and 
neither regiment reported any sign of the 
96th’s retreat. 

The 96th was now completely dis- 
organized. Champion discovered he was 
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acting brigade commander, and with 
Clarke also out of action, command of 
the regiment devolved upon Captain 
Hicks. As a result, the 96th was not des- 
tined to finish the battle as a single for- 
mation. Hicks learned of his new com- 
mand when an aide rode up and 
demanded to know why he was not 
forming the regiment. Bewildered, 
Hicks asked after Champion. When in- 
formed that Champion now had the 
brigade, Hicks inquired about Clarke. 
“Why, Colonel Clarke was killed in the 
first charge,” came the aide’s reply.'® 
Hicks set about gathering the regiment. 
He rallied about two hundred of the 
men around the remnant of the color 
guard. Then the 96th was ordered to the 
far right by one of Steedman’s aides. For 
some reason, however, the three 
leftmost companies of the regiment— 
B, G, and K—did not go with Hicks and 
spent the rest of the battle on the right 
of the 113th Ohio. 
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Hicks’ portion of the regiment 
formed on the right of the 121st Ohio, 
and just to the left of four guns from Bat- 
tery M, Ist Illinois Light Artillery, which 
marked the extreme right of the Union 
line. As an additional precaution, Hicks 
detached two more companies of the 
96th to fall in on the right behind the 
cannon, as both a flank guard and bat- 
tery support. Thus, for most of the rest 
of the battle, the 96th fought in three dis- 
tinct fragments: half the regiment under 
Hicks, between the guns and the Ohio- 
ans; two companies in support of the 
cannon; and three more companies back 
near their original rally point alongside 
the 113th Ohio. 

At about this time, Whitaker re- 
turned to the battle, and Champion 
stepped back down to regimental com- 
mand. However, this restoration did little 
to help cohesion. Champion could only 
locate the three companies of the 96th 
near the 113th, so he resumed command 
of that fragment. Before he moved off to 
the right, Hicks spotted Champion, but 
assumed he was still in brigade command 
and not looking for the regiment. Despite 
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the presence of the regimental colors, 
Champion apparently missed Hicks’ 
movement entirely. 

Whitaker’s return did little to help 
the rest of the brigade. So far, he had not 
had a good day. He had discovered his 
close friend dead in a field hospital. Next 
he had suffered what he assumed was a 
mortal wound, a blow to the stomach that 
nearly knocked him out of the saddle in 
the first minutes of combat. Finally, it is 
possible that Whitaker was further inca- 
pacitated, not by enemy fire but by de- 
mon rum. Sergeant George Dolton of 
Battery M recalled in 1890 that Whitaker 
“reeled in the saddle,’ and at one point 
ordered the battery men “to fix bayonets 
on their cannon.”'? 

Was Whitaker drunk? Dolton’s evi- 
dence was presented twenty-seven years 
after the fact, and Whitaker’s unsteadi- 
ness in the saddle might also be explained 
by his bruised abdomen, which certainly 
could have interfered with his keeping a 
solid seat on horseback. No one else re- 
ported seeing him drunk. Lieutenant 
George Pepoon, Whitaker's surviving 
aide, wrote to his sister describing the 
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battle shortly afterward and said only that 
Whitaker was wounded but did not leave 
the field. George Hicks in fact went much 
further, claiming that Whitaker and his 
staff “endeared themselves to every mem- 
ber of the brigade by their heroic bear- 
ing on that day.” None of the official re- 
ports make mention of any censurable 
conduct. On the other hand, just a few 
weeks later at Brown’s Ferry, Assistant 
Secretary of War Charles A. Dana re- 
ported an incident where Whitaker was 
apparently intoxicated. He telegraphed 
Edwin M. Stanton, back in Washington, 
that Whitaker “was drunk and disorderly 
in public.””° 

Whatever the truth, Whitaker was 
never censured for his behavior, nor was 
he relieved of command when the army 
was reorganized in October. In fact, 
Whitaker continued in field command 
through the Atlanta Campaign, and 
fought in a number of actions. If he had 
indeed been drunk, apparently no one 
took note officially during the fight for 
Horseshoe Ridge. What can be stated 
with certainty is that his absence dis- 
rupted his brigade at a critical juncture, 
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and he had little impact on the fighting 
after his return. 


The rest of the fight on the ridge was _| 


more static, with the Union line repuls- 
ing several enemy charges, but not mak- 


ing any more major movements. The ac- | 


tivities of the 96th, once split, are harder 
to follow, as men in the various fragments 


described different actions. Most ac- | 


counts contain vague statements of 
charge and countercharge, or describe a 
long afternoon of fighting without much 
detail. On the right, Hicks and the bat- 
tery had their hands full, as fresh Con- 


federate units came up to extend the en- | 


emy line. The Illinoisans fought 
stubbornly until ordered to withdraw af- 
ter nightfall. 


Colonel Champion’s detachment | 
was involved in the general to and fro of ‘| 


the fighting in the middle of the line. At 
one point Champion led his battalion 
forward in another short charge, again 
alone, to the point where he found him- 
self out in front of the 84th Indiana and 
115th Mlinois, and taking fire in his rear 
from those commands. The colonel with- 
drew, lamenting later that with five hun- 
dred men they could have completely 
routed the enemy.’! Lacking those extra 
troops, Champion fell back to the main 


Above: A group of Union soldiers thought to 


be the men of Company B, 96th Illinois. 


Right: Second Lieutenant George W. Pepoon. 


Ridge, and a number of rebel troops were 
converging on the line. A firm hand in 
command of the brigade was needed, and 
Whitaker proved lacking. The two 


leftmost regiments, the 22nd Michigan | 
and the 89th Ohio, were not informed of | 


the retreat. They, along with the 21st 
Ohio, were trapped on and around the 


| west end of Hill Three, and most of the 


line, and shortly thereafter made his way | 


to the far right to join Hicks. 

At dark, General Thomas ordered a 
general retreat, and carefully the Federal 
troops began extricating themselves from 


the battle line in order to fall back to the | 


next ridge. This retirement came at about 
the time that the Confederates were mus- 


tering a final effort to take Horseshoe | 
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men were captured. It was a heartbreak- 


ing end to a brave stand. The failure to | 
inform these units of the planned retire- | 


ment was Whitaker’s alone, since he had 
resumed command of the brigade. His 
dereliction resulted in more than five 
hundred Federals being taken prisoner. 
The 22nd Michigan alone had 261 cap- 
tured, which, when combined with their 


other casualties, meant that eighty-five | 


percent of their initial strength was lost 
in the afternoon’s action. The rest of 
Steedman’s division fell back to the next 


ridge and dug in for the night, unmo- | 


lested by any further attacks. The next 
morning the troops marched to Rossville, 
and the battle was over. 

Despite avoiding the fate of the men 
on the brigade’s left, the 96th’s losses were 
still severe. Of the 419 taken into action, 
174 were killed, wounded, or missing. 
Coupled with the losses suffered on Sep- 
tember 19 and the unfortunate capture 
of two companies on picket the night of 


the 21st, the entire loss for the regiment | 


during the fight came to 225 officers and 
men. Colonel Champion was moved to 
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tears when the men formed for the 
morning report the next day and he saw 
how reduced the ranks were. Most of the 
casualties on Horseshoe Ridge had come 
during the initial advance and charge 
forward along the spur, a period esti- 
mated by the various participants at be- 
tween ninety minutes and two hours. It 
had been an horrific afternoon for the 
men of the 96th. Still, the timely arrival 
and desperate fight made by Steedmen’s 
men certainly saved Thomas’ XIV Corps 
flank at a critical moment, and kept 
Chickamauga from being a complete di- 
saster for the Union. 


The Second Battle: 


Placing the Monument 


One battle had ended. Another was 
beginning. The first had taken an after- 
noon; the second began a few days later, 
and lasted until the formation of the 
battlefield park at Chickamauga in 1896. 
This time, the 96th Illinois would have 
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Veterans of the Battle of Chickamauga reunite for a barbecue at Crawfish Springs, Georgia, in 1889. The success of this event 
helped spur support for the creation of four national military parks, the first of which opened at Chickamauga in 1896. 


to defend its reputation, in a quiet 
struggle against rumor and innuendo. 

The crux of the debate was the 96th’s 
hasty retreat after the first charge. Because 
of the nature of the terrain, none of the 
other regiments in Whitaker’s brigade 
had witnessed the men of the 96th rush 
forward, while Mitchell’s regiments only 
saw them run back. The men of the 113th 
Ohio certainly recalled the disorganized 
way the Illini pushed through their own 
ranks and forced both units down the 
back side of the ridge. And, because Cap- 
tain Hicks formed the bulk of the regi- 
ment and immediately took it to the right 
flank, the 113th did not see the 96th again 
and assumed it had left the field alto- 
gether. Similarly, the regiments of their 
own brigade had no recollection of the 
96th after the initial fighting, because the 
unit was sent several hundred yards far- 
ther down the line, out of sight. 

All of this resulted in a nasty charge 
of cowardice. Officially, no aspersions 
were cast on the regiment in any reports, 
but official reports can omit uncomfort- 
able facts. Nor did lack of official notice 
prevent ugly camp rumors from making 
the rounds. 

On September 24 Captain Hicks 
penned a detailed description of the 
battle and the 96th’s role in it for his 
hometown newspaper. Hicks wrote: 
“About a year ago, I had occasion to say 
to my friends in Galena that I hoped, 
should the 96th be called onto the battle 


field that it would so conduct itself that 
it might be named in honorable connec- 
tion with the noble 45th [Illinois Infan- 
try]. We have been in battle. I will en- 
deavor to simply recite what we did, and 
do you, who encouraged us, and assisted 
us in forming the regiment, judge 


| whether we did well or ill.”2? He then 


described a number of heroic deeds by 
men of the 96th. 

It is clear that Hicks was doing more 
than adding a few rhetorical flourishes: 
along with others who wrote in similar 
vein, he wanted to get the regiment’s story 
told sympathetically before any unfortu- 
nate rumors reached home. And reach 
home they did. A citizen who had visited 
Chattanooga with the Sanitary Commis- 
sion put voice to the rumors, in an effort 
to dispel them, also in a letter to a local 
paper: “I was surprised to learn that there 
were discreditable reports in circulation, 


| in regard to the conduct of some of the 
_ line officers of the 96th Regiment, at the 


battle of Chickamauga. All such reports 
are most certainly untrue.”** If worried 
folks at home were hearing such talk, the 
chatter in camp was undoubtedly far 
worse. 

The problem with rumors and in- 
nuendo is that they do not exist officially, 
so there is almost nothing concrete to 
refute. To counter camp talk the men 
enlisted the support of their command- 
ers, both Whitaker and Steedman. 
Whitaker’s endorsement was emphatic. 


“General Whittaker [sic] told me most 
positively that the 96th did the hardest 
fighting of any regiment in the brigade,” 
wrote the Sanitary Commission corre- 
spondent.”4 Similar testimonials were so- 
licited from General Steedman. In a sec- 
ond letter, Captain Hicks worked his way 
through the casualties in his company, 
describing the cool courage and stead- 
fastness of those who fell. Lieutenant 
George Pepoon, writing to his hometown 
paper, filled its pages with similar de- 
scriptions and endorsements. In his re- 
port, Whitaker also was complimentary: 
“The 96th Illinois, Col. Champion, 
fought with bold impetuosity, efficiency, 
and gallantry.” 

Eventually, the charge faded. With- 
out any formal backing, the ugly rumors 
remained just rumors, and the 96th’s later 
career provided ample combat opportu- 
nities to erase any hint of cowardice. The 
96th fought through the Atlanta Cam- 
paign, suffering its share of losses, and 
when the regiment mustered out in the 
summer of 1865, its men returned home 
with pride and honor, to all the welcom- 
ing praise that greeted so many Union 
soldiers upon completion of the war. 

That might have been the end of the 
story, except that in the late 1880s Union 
veterans of the Army of the Cumberland 
took note of the popularity and attention 
being paid to Gettysburg. This small 


town in Pennsylvania was renowned as 


| the location of the Army of the Potomac’s 
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greatest battle, President Lincoln’s fa- 
mous address, and a veterans’ cemetery. 
Private investors made the first efforts to 
secure critical landmarks at Gettysburg, 
and veterans’ groups started raising 
money and erecting monuments there. 
Casting about for their own battlefield to 
memorialize, the terrain of Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga appealed to virtually all 
Union veterans of the Western theatre. 

Thus began the movement to create 
the first four national battlefield parks: 
Gettysburg, Chickamauga-Chattanooga, 
Shiloh, and Vicksburg. Military commis- 
sions were appointed to map the fields, 
authorize monuments, and create text for 
the hundreds of metal tablets that would 
tell the stories. Regimental associations 
began to raise money for monuments, 
and state legislatures jumped into the 
process, appropriating additional funds 
for that goal. Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
would be the first to open officially. Ar- 
chitects and stonemasons had more work 
than they could handle, with all prepa- 
rations aimed at having the park ready 
for a grand inaugural encampment in 
September 1896. 

Critical to the mission of the park 
commission was getting the monuments 
cited correctly. In addition to memorial- 
izing the battle, the parks were expected 
to provide a living training ground to 
teach young military officers the art of 
war. Naturally, then, the monuments and 
tablets had to tell an accurate story. Each 
regiment was allowed to place its memo- 
rial on the spot where it did its best fight- 
ing, and all of their markers had to agree. 
Since the text on the monuments and 
tablets was often very specific about po- 
sitions and movements, an out-of-place 
marker could invalidate the description 
of an entire action. 

Here was the crux of the problem, 
and of the sudden resurfacing of the ru- 
mors about the 96th. Other regiments 
began to protest the location selected by 
the 96th for its monument. Naturally 
enough, no one wanted to appear to have 
been in the rear of the battle, especially 
on Horseshoe Ridge, which by this time 
was regarded as the fight that saved Tho- 
mas’ XIV Corps and, by extension, the 
Army of the Cumberland from certain 
destruction. The 96th’s monument was 
originally going to be placed to mark its 
charge along the spur, almost to the can- 
nons’ mouths of the two rebel batteries 
stationed there. The Illinoisans agreed 


| tion did little to make the veterans of the | 


that this was where the regiment did its | 
best fighting, and where the bulk of the 
day’s casualties fell. They were proud of 
their impetuous charge into the Confed- 
erate lines, and viewed it as a point of 
honor that the monument be placed at 


the apex of that advance. 
Other regiments disagreed. Who was | 


| the 96th to place its monument so far in 
| advance of the main line on the ridge? 


Worse yet, men from other regiments | 
began to recall the innuendo that clung 
to the Illinois men in the days after the 
battle. How could this regiment, that 
broke and ran at the first shot, so the ru- 
mor went, get to place its monument so 
as to shame all the other units in the di- 
vision? Anyone who viewed the line of 
divisional monuments, and then the 96th 
monument several hundred yards out in 
front, would naturally question why the 
brave 96th had gone alone into the post 
of greatest danger. 

With the site on the spur overruled 
by the park commission, the next loca- 
tion suggested for the 96th’s monument 
was out on Steedman’s right flank, next 
to that for Battery M, Ist Illinois Artil- 
lery. This location disappointed the 96th, 
and triggered a howl of protest from the 
121st Ohio. The right flank of Mitchell’s 
brigade, and by extension that of the di- 
vision, the 121st was not about to have 
its post of honor usurped by a unit from 
another command, and a tainted unit at 
that. A letter from George Greene, a 
former officer of the 78th Illinois, details 
all the objections to the various proposed 
locations for the 96th’s monument. “The 
78th does not know where the 96th was,” 
he stated, “but do know that they could | 
not be in front of the 78th Illinois and 
121st Ohio.”6 

Greene’s letter, however, provided 
enough inconsistencies to help authen- 
ticate the 96th’s version of events. Greene 
admitted that the 96th (or at least a por- 
tion of the First Brigade) broke and ran 
through his position. The men of the 
96th could not have run back through the 
78th unless they had started out in front 
of the 78th. Greene also grudgingly ad- 
mitted that it was possible that a fragment 
of the 96th mixed in with the 121st Ohio | 
later that afternoon. Ultimately, the 96th | 
monument was placed on the right flank 
by Battery M, but angled on a line far 
enough to the rear so as to preserve the 
121st’s post of honor in front. This solu- 
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96th happy, but it appeased all the other 
regiments involved, and became the of- 
ficial location. Henry Gale, in a letter 
written in 1900, after the final monument 
locations were placed, said: “Allow me to 
say that no man in our regiment was ever 
where the 96th Regt. Ill. Vol. Monument 
is, during the war.’?” By then, however, 
the commission’s decisions were firm, 
and the monument was not going to 
move. 

History has largely accepted the un- 
flattering view of the 96th Illinois, and 
has the regiment breaking and running 
just as it reached the top of the first ridge. 
None of the details of its lone charge to 
the guns or its twenty-minute stand out 
ahead of the brigade are recorded on any 
park tablet. Whitaker’s wounding and the 
angled nature of the advance all con- 
spired to ensure that no one witnessed 
the 96th’s forward movement, only the 
immediate aftermath when it retreated 
back to the main line. The soldiers of the 
96th themselves knew what they had ac- 
complished that day, however, and they 
would not forget. They vividly recalled 
the attack through the woods, the deadly 
hail of canister from those seven guns, 
and the comrades they left behind. No 
matter where their monument stood, the 


| men of the 96th understood better than 


anyone the desperate fight they made that 
day on the hallowed inclines of Horse- 
shoe Ridge. bs 


DAVE POWELL, a 1983 graduate of the 
Virginia Military Academy, resides in the 
Chicago area, where he lives with his wife 
and is president of a courier service. He 
has nurtured a lifelong interest in the 
American Civil War—he has reenacted, 
designed nearly twenty wargarmes, and 
written several articles on Civil War sub- 
jects. Chickamauga has been the subject 
of his greatest interest for the past five 
years, during which he has conducted 
intensive research into primary sources 
pertaining to that battle and its partici- 
pants. 
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UPCOMING TOUR: JUNE 17-19, 2005 
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TOUR LEADERS: Mike Miller and Troy Harman 
VENUE: Eisenhower Inn (717-334-8121), 2634 
Emmitsburg Road, Gettysburg 
Friday: 
6:00 p.m. — 7:00 p.m. Reception 
7:00 p.m. - 8.00 p.m. Dinner 
8:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. New Interpretations of 
Gettysburg (Troy Harman) 
Saturday: 
8.00.a.m. — 12: 30 p.m. Pickett’s Charge: the fi- 
nal moments.A walking tour of the final mo- 
ments of the charge, following Armistead 
and Garnett across the stone wall and end- 
ing at the “copse of trees.” 
12:30 p.m.- 1:00 p.m. Lunch 
1:00 p.m. — 5:00 p.m. South Cavalry Field: a 
walking tour of Kilpatrick’s little-known 
Union cavalry attack on July 3, including 
Farnsworth’s charge. 
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of July 3. 
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includes Friday dinner, but not room or other 
meals. Checks should be made out to the Civil War 
Society and mailed to 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. Or call 559-855-8637. Partici- 
pants should call the Eisenhower Inn and book 
their own rooms (ask for Reservations and say you 
are with the Civil War Society group). Room rate is 
$98.00 per night plus tax. TOUR IS LIMITED TO 
48 PEOPLE, SO BOOK EARLY. 
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Last Year’s Columbus Day Weekend 
Tours at Gettysburg (October 8-11, 2004). 
The battlefield tours were led by Troy Harman 
(author of Lee’s Real Plan) and Mike Miller (author 
of Even to Hell Itself), Lecture: Tom Desjardins 
(author of These Honored Dead)—“Myth and 
Reality: Gettysburg in American Memory,” 


Above: Photograph of a Union trench on Culp’s 
Hill, submitted by Harris and Judy Churchwell. On 
a scale of 1 to 10, Harris gave the 2004 tour a 10: 
“Mike and Troy were very interesting in their talks 
and tours. I asked Troy many, many questions 
about Rodes’ division and Dole’s brigade. He 
always took time to answer them. After the 
conference, things make sense in my readings on 
Gettysburg.” Harris said he may well attend the 
2005 event. 
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GENERAL LEE’S - 
FORGOTTEN 
MAPMAKER 


Major Albert H. Campbell and the Department of 
Northern Virginia’s Topographical Department 


RICHARD W. STEPHENSON 


Civil War, as well as those of us interested in the broader as- 

pects of nineteenth century cartography, are aware of the con- 
tributions made by the extraordinarily gifted Confederate topographic 
engineer Jedediah Hotchkiss. His name has practically become a house- 
hold word due to the publication of his diary thirty years ago by Archie 
McDonald, and the release within the last few years of two excellent 
biographies by Peter Roper (1992) and William Miller (1993)! 

There were many topographical engineers on both sides other than 
Hotchkiss who worked tirelessly throughout the war to provide their 
commanders with details of the countryside in which they were en- 
gaged. A few gave their lives in pursuit of their occupation and the cause 
in which they believed. Unlike Hotchkiss, however, few are remembered 
today. This is the story of one such individual, Major Albert H. Campbell, 
chief of the Topographical Department in the Confederate army’s De- 
partment of Northern Virginia—in effect General Robert E. Lee’s 
mapmaker.* 


M OST PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE MAPPING of the American 


* + 


FOR THE CONFEDERACY, THE SITUATION IN VIRGINIA IN THE SPRING OF 
1862 WAS CRITICAL. Less than a year before, at a small stream called 
Bull Run in the environs of Washington D.C., the Confederate army 
clearly demonstrated through its smashing victory over the Union army 
that it was not to be taken lightly. But now, a year later, the situation was 
reversed. The Federal Army of the Potomac, revitalized and commanded 
by General George McClellan, had landed at Fort Monroe and relent- 
lessly (albeit slowly) forced its way up the Virginia Peninsula toward its 
prize, the capital of the Confederacy. Many in the North thought the 
fall of Richmond would quickly bring an end to this unwanted war. 


Right: Map of a Portion of Eastern Virginia (from a Map in Progress), 
an excellent example of Campbell’s utilization of sunprinting to 
produce maps for use in the field. General Robert E. Lee and his 
corps commanders used this particular sunprint in 1864 and 1865. 
(See map detail on page 70.) 


All maps in this article are courtesy the Geography and Map Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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The thunder of artillery could be 
heard in Richmond on May 31 as the 
opposing armies clashed at a place called 
Seven Pines. At this crossroads only six 
miles east of the city the Confederate | 
army tried but failed to execute a coordi-_| 
nated plan of attack, thereby wasting a 
golden opportunity to trap the Union IV 
Corps on the south side of the Chicka- 
hominy River. Termed “A Battle of | 
Strange Errors” by the southern publisher 
and historian Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Confederate field commanders, particu- | 
larly General James Longstreet, demon- | 
strated a lack of understanding of the to- 
pography and roads of the area.? 
Longstreet’s failure to move his troops 
along the road assigned to his command 
caused the Confederate attack to be de- 
layed several hours, thereby losing the el- 
ement of surprise. 

Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate | 
army's commanding general, was 
wounded twice during the battle. The day | 
following his wounding, command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia passed to 
Robert E. Lee, a position he did not re-_| 
linquish throughout the remainder of the 
war. 

Lee’s reorganization of the com- 
mand structure of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia had to wait until the threat 
to Richmond was removed, after the 
Seven Days’ Battles, but he wasted no 
time in attacking the dreadful mapping 
situation that existed. No effective cen- 
tral mapping authority within the army | 
had yet been created. Consequently, ac- 
curate, up-to-date maps were non-exis- | 
tent. 

President Jefferson Davis squarely 
placed the blame on the shoulders of 
General Johnston. Writing on February 
18, 1865, about Johnston’s handling of 
the army during the Peninsula Cam- 
paign, Davis said among other things, 
“He...neglected the proper reconnais- 
sances, and failed to have the roads laid 
down on topographical maps—a want of 
foresight sorely felt by our army.”* 

Brigadier General Richard Taylor, 
son of President Zachary Taylor, bitterly 
pointed out that: 

The Confederate commanders 

knew no more about the topogra- 

phy of the country than they did 

about Central Africa. Here was a 

limited district, the whole of it 

within a day’s march of the city of 

Richmond, the capital of Virginia 


| Below: A scene from the 


and the Confederacy, almost the 

first spot on the continent occu- 

pied by the British race, the 

Chickahominy itself classic by 

legends of Captain John Smith 

and Pocahontas; and yet we were 
profoundly ignorant of the 
country, were without maps, 
sketches, or proper guides, and 
nearly as helpless as if we had 
been suddenly transferred to the 
banks of the Lualaba [i.e., the | 

Congo River].* 

Asa first step in resolving the criti- 
cal shortage of maps available to him 
and his senior officers, Lee instructed 
his chief engineer, Major Walter H. 
Stevens, to find someone as quickly as_| 
possible to take charge of a Topographi- 
cal Department. Fortunately, Stevens 
did not have to look very far fora suit-_ | 
able candidate. On March 11 a thirty- 
five-year-old clerk in the Confederate 
Post Office in Richmond named Albert | 
Henry Campbell had applied directly 
to President Davis for a commission in 
the Engineer Corps as a topographical | 
engineer. He pointed out in his letter 


that he had “large experience in topo- 
graphical reconnaissance & camp duty 
upon the U.S.& Pacific Railroad Sur- 
veys under your supervision [i.e., when | 


Right (left to right): 
Brigadier General Richard 
Taylor, Confederate 
topographic engineer 
Jedediah Hotchkiss, and 
General Joseph E. 
Johnston. 


Battle of Fair Oaks, at 
which General Johnston 
was twice wounded. 
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Davis was secretary of war in the 1850s],” 


| but he freely admitted that he had “little 


knowledge of Military Constructive En- 
gineering.” Davis referred Campbell’s let- 


_ ter to Lee, who was then the president’s 
| military advisor, with the comment, “The 


writer was with Maj. [William H.] Emory 
on the [Texas-Mexico] boundary survey 
& I think with Beall on the exploration 
of the 32d [parallel].”° He concluded his 
fuzzy remembrance of Campbell with the 
words, “He had reputation for profes- 
sional knowledge.” Lee transferred the 
letter to Captain Alfred L. Rives in the 
Confederate Engineer Bureau where, in 
typical bureaucratic fashion, it was pi- 
geonholed. 

It is not clear if Lee actually remem- 
bered reading Campbell’s letter, but on 


_ June 3 or 4 Chief Engineer Stevens, ac- 


companied by his assistant, Major Jasper 
S. Whiting, interviewed Campbell. The 
interview went well. Whiting recom- 
mended to Stevens on June 5 that 
Campbell be appointed to the Provisional 
Engineer Corps and that “his services be 
procured at once in the organization of 
working parties, especially upon the 
roads.” To underscore his recommenda- 
tion, Whiting noted, “I know of no one 
who has more extended experience, or 
whose service would be of more value to 
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the Dept. at this moment.’ Campbell 
was appointed the next day captain in the 
Provisional Engineer Corps. Lee had 
found the man to lead the mapping ac- 
tivities of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


+ + 
CAMPBELL WAS NO ORDINARY POSTAL 


CLERK. On April 19, 1861, only two days 4 J 


after the Virginia Secession Convention 
voted to withdraw from the Union, 
Campbell resigned his position in the 


federal government. He, like many , 
Southerners working in Washington, felt \W% 


it was time to return to his state of birth 
and offer his services to the Confederacy. 
Campbell was born of New England par- 
ents in Charleston, Virginia (now capital 
of West Virginia), on October 23, 1826. 


He began his higher education at Mercer | 


Academy in Charleston. In 1844 he trans- 
ferred to Brown University, where he re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Arts in 1847 and 


the Master of Arts in 1850. Upon leaving ® 


Brown he was employed for some eigh- 
teen months as an assistant engineer in 
laying out the route of the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, a railway chartered 


by the commonwealth in 1832, but not . 


organized until May 1849. 
In 1851 Campbell was appointed the 
principal engineer of the Norfolk and Pe- 


tersburg Railroad, with the difficult task b 


of surveying a portion of the proposed 
one-hundred-mile line through the 
northern end of the Dismal Swamp. 
Progress through the swamp was slow 
and conditions abominable. Writing to 
the Board of Public Works, Campbell ex- 
plained, “The extreme, debilitating heat 
of Summer, the frequent storms, the 
myriads of musquitoes [sic] & swamp 
flies, the dense & almost impassable 
thickets of bramble—gallbery & reeds & 
the long walks which it was necessary to 
take to & from the line (it being impos- 
sible as well as dangerous to the health 


Top: Detail from Walter L. Nicholson’s 
Map of the State of Virginia (May 1864) 
showing the route of the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, which Campbell 
assisted in laying out between 1849 and 
1850. 


Center: Another detail from Nicholson's 
Map of the State of Virginia in which the 
route of the Norfolk and Petersburg 
Railroad is shown. In 1851 Campbell 
served as the principal engineer in laying 
out this line, part of which ran through 
the “Dismal Swamp,” pictured at right. 
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NM of the party, to camp there) together 

with an occasional bilous [sic] attack to 

CAWPBELLS PASS _ someonecofthe party—all have contrib- 

ag uted to the delay of the party.” Campbell 

Agua Kzal Salt Spring persevered, however, and finished his 

<5 alan eae ois survey of the proposed route in six 

Magen Kovat months. The Board of Public Works re- 

és ceived his report and map on Decem- 

ber 23, 1851.* Today, this is the line fol- 

lowed by the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad. 

Campbell’s field experience signifi- 
cantly increased with his next assign- 
ment, that of principal assistant railroad 
engineer in the exploring party ordered 
to find a practicable railroad route along 
the 35th parallel from Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, to San Pedro, California. This 
was one of four surveys that Secretary 
of War Davis had initiated in 1853 to 
find a politically and geographically ac- 
ceptable railroad route to link the East 
with the West.’ The 35th parallel party, 
under the direction of Lieutenant Amiel 
W. Whipple of the Corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, left Fort Smith on July 14, 
1853, and arrived at the Pacific coast on 
March 23, 1854, having successfully 
© achieved its goal. Campbell did his job 
well and is credited with discovering a 
suitable railroad pass through the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, which for a time was 
named in his honor.'® The name later 
fel] into disuse and the pass now is sim- 
ply referred to as “Continental Divide,” 
New Mexico.'' Asa testimony to his skill 
as a railroad engineer, however, the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
later followed much of the route pro- 
posed by Whipple’s party. 

Campbell also demonstrated on 
this expedition a talent for drawing. Al- 
though the German Heinrich B. 
Mollhausen, a friend of Alexander von 


Seale ssdtoo 
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Top: Sketch of Campbell's Pass from 
Agua Azul to Sait Spring. Campbell 
discovered this pass through the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, which is now called 
the “Continental Divide.” 


Center: Campbell's talent for drawing is 
demonstrated in his “View of the Black 
Forest, Mount Hope and Sierra Prieta 
looking S.W. from Topographical Hill.” 


Left: Gouverneur K. Warren's Map of the 
Routes for a Pacific Railroad (1855; 
revised 1857). From 1853 to 1855 
Campbell was employed as the railroad 
engineer on the 35th parallel and Pacific 
coast surveys. 
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Humboldt, was the official artist on the 
expedition and produced most of the 
drawings, chromolithographs of three of 
Campbell’s sketches were selected to il- 
lustrate Whipple’s official report.'? 
Campbell was again in the field in 
November 1854, this time as a member 
of the exploring party under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant John G. Parke in 
search of a railroad route west of the Pa- 
cific Coast Range from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles. The route proposed by 
Parke later was followed by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. Eight colored illus- 
trations accompany Parke’s published re- 
port, all reproduced from sketches made 
by Campbell.! Parke and his party then 


turned their attention to exploring the | 
valley of the Mojave River for a possible | 
link with the Colorado River and to re- | 


examining the route from the Pima vil- 
lages on the Gila River to the Rio Grande. 

Lieutenant Parke graciously ac- 
knowledged in his official report that he 
was “under many obligations for the ef- 
ficient aid rendered [by Campbell] in 
conducting the tributary reconnais- 
sances when the main party was divided, 
for much valuable information contrib- 
uted in regard to the location of the road 
and its details.”'* Campbell also made a 
major contribution to the understand- 
ing of California geology when he led a 
party “across the San Marcus Pass...and 
the sources of the Santa Inez river.” As 
Parke reported, “This examination 
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Above: Lieutenant John Grubb Parke. 


Right: First page of Albert H. Campbell’s 
June 9, 1862, orders from Chief 
Engineer Walter H. Stevens, who 
directed Campbell to “lose no time in 
putting your parties in the field and in 
making the results of their daily labors 
available for immediate use.” 


proved to be one of the most important 
ones made, by furnishing the key to the 
whole system of the Coast Range. Mr. 
Campbell, having paid much attention 
to the geological dynamics of this entire 
region, soon perceived a relation of par- 
allelism between the various geological 
axes which would subserve valuably to a 
correct understanding of the topogra- 
phy.” 15 

Campbell’s field experience and 
knowledge of the West gained during his 
work with the federal government’s Pa- 
cific Railroad surveys led to his appoint- 
ment in 1857 as the general superinten- 
dent of the newly created Office of Pacific 


signed on April 19, 1861, to return to Vir- 
ginia and employment in the Confeder- 
ate Post Office. 


+ + OF 
UPON ASSUMING HIS POSITION AS CHIEF 


_ OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Campbell was instructed by Chief Engi- 
neer Stevens to “lose no time in putting 
your parties in the field and in making 
the results of their daily labors available 
for immediate use.” It was Campbell’s re- 
sponsibility to see that “[t]opographical 
maps showing all the principal features 
of the Country occupied by the two op- 
posing Armies should be in the hands of 


| Wagon Roads in the Department of the 


Berete et RTE Re 


every Division Commander—and at 
least partial maps of the same should be 


Interior. It was from this position he re- 
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furnished to each Brigadier General.” To 
underscore this order, the chief engineer 
added, “This is urgent & if well done can- 
not be too rapidly accomplished.” He was 
also very explicit as to the command 


structure. “In order that there may be no | 


confusion or misunderstanding in the 
working of your field parties,” Stevens 
emphatically stated, “your subordinates 


must understand that they are not to re- | 


ceive orders or instructions from any one 
but you as representing me in your De- 
partment. Your instructions will come 
direct from me as Chief Engineer of the 
Army or from Major Whiting as my rep- 
resentative Officer.” New topographical 
maps were too important for planning 
and field operations for the chief engi- 
neer to permit a division or regimental 
officer in the field to reassign topo- 
graphical engineers to general engineer- 
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ing duties such as road and bridge con- 
struction and the building of fortifica- 
tions.!® 

The mapping situation was much 
worse than Campbell could have ex- 
pected. Immediately he was faced with 


were no maps of any account in exist- 


ence” at army headquarters. Lee and his | 


commanders were making due with 


“[ijncomplete tracings or fragments of 


| the Old ‘Nine-Sheet’ map of Virginia,” 
first published in 1827 and revised in 
1859.!7 

Campbell commented after the war 
that blame for this appalling lack of maps, 


recting power at Richmond.” He con- 
ceded, however, that they were undoubt- 
edly preoccupied with “weightier 
matters.” Campbell also thought that “too 


sarap 


NUMBER 2 


the realization that, as he put it, “there | 


“if any is due, must lie with the ‘war-di- | 


much reliance was placed by command- 
ers in the field in the efficiency of local 
guides and the insane and ridiculous no- 
tion that was affected that one Southern 
man could lick three Yankees under any 
and all circumstances.” '8 

Overall responsibility for Confed- 
erate mapping was supposed to rest with 
the Engineer Bureau in Richmond, but 
a lack of staff seriously hampered the 
bureau chief from performing original 
surveys Or requisitioning copies of maps 
made by engineer officers assigned to 
armies in the field. As late as June 26, 
1863, General Samuel Cooper, the Con- 
federate army’s adjutant and inspector 
general, found it necessary to remind 
engineers in the field that they were re- 
sponsible for forwarding copies of their 
maps as well as “all reports, memoirs, 
estimates, plans, drawings, and models” 
to the Engineer Bureau in Richmond.!” 
Few engineers seem to have complied 
with this order. The Department of 
Northern Virginia’s Topographical De- 
partment under Campbell’s leadership 
became, by necessity, the de facto “map 
bureau” of the Engineer Bureau.”° 

Upon taking command of the To- 
pographical Department, Campbell 
immediately organized several survey- 
ing parties to map the countryside in 
the environs of Richmond. Fieldwork 
had barely begun when orders were re- 
ceived on June 30 “to follow in the wake 
of our army and extend the surveys as 
fast and as far as possible.” As a result, 
the crucial map of Richmond and its de- 
fenses was not completed until the 
spring of 1863.7! 

Campbell formed additional survey 
parties as topographers and support staff 
became available and sent them into the 
counties where fighting was likely to oc- 
cur. Dissatisfied with some of the maps 
that he received from his topographers, 
however, Campbell issued a circular on 
August 11, 1863, in which he specified 
the minimum content of each map and 


Above left: Detail from Campbell’s hand- 
colored sunprint Map of a Portion of 
Eastern Virginia. The area shown is in 
Rappahannock, Culpeper, and Madison 
Counties, in the environs of Hitt’s 
Mountain. 


Left: Detail from Campbell's map of 


Albemarle County (See opposite) 
showing the area around Charlottesville. 


the symbols to be used. “As there fre- 
quently are important omissions of de- 
tails upon most of the field maps re- 
turned to this Office, from carelessness 
or other cause,’ Campbell explained, “I 
have to direct that in future particular at- 
tention be given to the names of impor- 
tant roads, the names of all Creeks & 
streams & whether marshy or firm.” He 
also asked that all “Churches, Cross 
roads, Bridges, Ferries & Fords” should 
be delineated by conventional signs and 
that “[p]articular care should be taken 
to procure the local names of all topo- 
graphical features from the nearest 
neighbor.” Symbols for four classes of 
roads were specified and each map was 
to include “a legend explaining these 
signs” as well as the meridian and map 
scale.7* Not mentioned in the circular, 
but included on all maps when appro- 
priate, were towns and villages, railroads, 
and the location of houses and names of 
occupants. 

As the war progressed, detailed 
county maps were prepared from new 
field surveys, most at the scale of 1:80,000 
but a few at 1:40,000. Coverage extended 
from the northern counties of Fauquier 
and Rappahannock south to Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, westward to the 
Piedmont and Shenandoah Valley, and 
southwestward to Smyth County. In 
some cases the county maps were com- 
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Above: Samuel Cooper, the Confed- 
erate army’s adjutant and inspector 
general. 


Right: “Map of Albemarle County from 
Surveys and Reconnaissances made 
under the Direction of Albert H. 
Campbell” (1864). This is typical of the 
many county maps made from original 
field surveys by members of the 


bined to make regional maps at the scale 
of 1:160,000. The detail and accuracy of 
the maps prepared under Campbell’s di- 
rection are remarkable given the condi- 
tions and time-constraints under which 
they were made. 

The master maps were drawn in 
pen-and-ink on tracing linen or paper 
and filed in the Topographical Depart- 
ment in Richmond.” Because litho- 
graphic presses were not available to 
make multiple copies, requests for maps 
from Lee’s headquarters in 1862 and 1863 
required a draftsman to be assigned to 
make careful tracings from master maps 
on file in the office. Campbell wrote that 
by 1864: 

so great was the demand for 

maps...that it became impossible 

by the usual method of tracings 

to supply them. I conceived the 

plan of doing this work by pho- 

tography, though expert photog- 
raphers pronounced it impracti- 


> ies, 2 


cable. in fact impossible. To me it 
was an original idea, though I 
believe not a new one, but not in 
practical use. Traced copies were 
prepared on common tracing- 
paper in very black India ink, and 
from these sharp negatives by 
sun-printing were obtained, and 
from these negatives copies were 
multiplied by exposure to the sun 
in frames made for the purpose. 
The several sections, properly 
toned, were pasted together in 
their order, and formed the gen- 
eral map, or such portions of it 
as were desired; it being the 
policy, as a matter of prudence 
against capture, to furnish no one 
but the commanding general and 
corps commanders with the en- 
tire map of a given region.” 


On February 5, 1864, R.S. Sanxay and 
Adolph Gomert patented this process 
in Richmond. 


Topographical Department, Department 
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Typical of sun prints made in 
Campbell’s department is the Map of a 
Portion of Eastern Virginia (from a Map 
in Progress) approved for use in the field 
by Campbell on April 22, 1864. It covers 
the strategic portion of central Virginia 
situated between the Rappahannock and 
James Rivers and east of the Blue Ridge 


Mountains. The small sun prints that | 


make up this regional map were pasted 
together, hand colored, and then sec- 
tioned and mounted on cloth so as to 
fold and fit into a pocket or saddlebag.”° 
Nevertheless, in spite of the mar- 
riage of photography to mapmaking in 
the final two years of the war, maps re- 
mained in short supply in the field. The 
lack of trained surveyors and 
mapmakers, and the shortage of basic 
supplies such as paper, pens, ink, chemi- 
cals, and tracing paper, together with the 
Confederate high command’s fear that 
maps might fall into the hands of the 
enemy, served to restrict the flow of maps 
to the officers who needed them. Pho- 
tography significantly reduced the time 
required to copy maps, but it was still a 
slow, inefficient method compared to the 
duplication of maps by lithography as 
regularly practiced by the Union army. 
It was clear after the Battle of Five 
Forks on March 30 and April 1, 1865, 
that Lee’s army, badly weakened by at- 
trition and its right flank in danger of 
being turned, could no longer hold off 
Grant’s vastly superior forces. Orders, 
therefore, were issued on April 2 for the 
government to abandon the city of Rich- 
mond while some roads, as well as the 
Danville and Richmond Railroad, were 
still in Confederate hands. Campbell was 
instructed to burn all field survey books, 
see to the shipment of the map collec- 
tion, and then join the Army of North- 
ern Virginia in its attempt to unite with 
General Joseph E. Johnston’s army in 
North Carolina. He carefully packed his 
department’s map collection and other 
important documents into one or two 
boxes and placed them aboard an “ar- 
chives” train bound for Raleigh, North 
Carolina. He entrusted the safety of these 
valuable maps to an engineer and a 
draftsman from his office. Fearing per- 


Top: The Battle of Five Forks, April 1, 1865. 


Right: Firemen bring down the remains 
of burnt buildings in Richmond's Capital 
Square. 
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| haps that something might happen to 
_ the manuscripts, Campbell took the pre- 
_ caution of giving the photographic nega- 


tives of the maps to his private secretary 
to take with him in his flight south. That 


was the last time that Campbell saw the | 


map archives and photographic nega- 
_ tives, for as his orders demanded, he pro- 
ceeded to join the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

As the last Confederate soldiers de- 
parted Richmond, fires that had been 
started to destroy the remaining military 
munitions soon spread to tobacco and 
cotton warehouses. Eventually the entire 
commercial district was ablaze, and the 
inferno was not brought under control 
_ until Union troops occupied the city on 
_ the morning of April 3. Seven days after 
_ abandoning Richmond, Campbell, along 
| with what remained of the Army of 
_ Northern Virginia, surrendered at 

Appomattox Court House. 
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| WRITING TWO DECADES AFTER THE WAR, 
Campbell commented that the officer he 
placed in charge of the map archives 
“never has reported to me the fate of this 
property, nor his own fate. It is supposed 
it was burned with the train, or pillaged, 
for fragments of some of the maps were 
reported to have been seen along that 
route in North Carolina.” Campbell’s sec- 
retary, on the other hand, did manage to 
escape with the negatives to Macon, 
Georgia, but “on his return, for greater 
| security, had placed them in a lady’s 
trunk, a fellow-passenger’s. Hearing en 
route that all baggage of returning fugi- 
tives was to be examined at Augusta, 
Georgia (which proved to be a false ru- 
mor), he incontinently burned them to 
save them.”*6 

What Campbell did not know when 
he was writing his article in 1887 was that 
Major General Jeremy EF. Gilmer, the chief 
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of the Confederate Engineer Bureau, had 
recovered two hundred or more of the 
missing maps sometime after 1867-1868, 
when Campbell saw him in Savannah, 
Georgia, and before the general’s death 
in 1883. Why Gilmer did not inform 
Campbell about the recovery of the maps 
remains a mystery. In fact the collection 
remained unknown until 1911, when 
General Gilmer’s daughter presented 
sixty-three of the maps to the Virginia 
Historical Society.?’ Additional maps 
were given to the U.S. Military Academy 
(the general’s alma mater). Ata later date, 
a sizable donation of Gilmer’s papers and 
maps was made to the Southern Histori- 
cal Collection at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill. 

With the war over in Virginia, 
Campbell returned to his family in Lib- 
erty (now Bedford), Virginia. Campbell, 
having invested all of his prewar savings 
in Confederate bonds, was destitute and 
desperately in need of work. Since few 
jobs were to be found in war-torn Vir- 
ginia, Campbell moved his family to 


Y 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERAC 


GENERALS IN GRAY 


Brigadier General Walter H. Stevens 


Bristol, Rhode Island, where he first 
found employment in a chemical plant. 
Later he worked briefly for The Provi- 
dence Journal. In 1869 he returned with 
his family to his native city of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, and resumed his ca- 
reer as a civil engineer, specializing in 
surveying new rail lines through the rug- 
ged Allegheny Mountains. 


+ + + 


DURING THE WAR CAMPBELL PROVIDED 
LEE WITH GOOD COUNTY AND REGIONAL 
MAPS as quickly as it was possible for 
him to obtain survey data from his field 
parties and prepare the finished maps at 
headquarters. Without these, Lee would 
have had to make critical decisions based 
on inadequate prewar maps, supple- 
mented by rough sketches of the coun- 
tryside made by reconnaissance parties, 
and information provided by unreliable 
local guides. It is doubtful if Lee, with 
all his leadership abilities, could have 
maintained the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia as a viable fighting force for very 
long under these conditions. Confeder- 
ate corps and division commanders also 
possessed and used copies of Campbell’s 
maps. 

Albert Campbell died on February 
23, 1899, twelve years before it became 
generally known that part of his cher- 
ished map archives had survived. In re- 
sponse to his wishes, he was buried be- 
side his wife in the Confederate officers’ 
section of Richmond’s Hollywood Cem- 
etery. Ironically, he is buried next to Chief 
Engineer Walter H. Stevens, the very man 
who hired him to lead the Department 
of Northern Virginia’s Topographical 
Department. Two markers identify Gen- 
eral Stevens’ grave, but Major Campbell 
and his wife’s graves are unmarked. Even 
in death, Campbell remains General Lee’s 
forgotten mapmaker. 


RICHARD W. STEPHENSON, a native 
of Washington D. C., retired in January 
1992 from the Library of Congress. For 
seventeen years he was head of the 
Library's Geography and Map Reading 
Room, and from 1987 until his retire- 
ment he was the Specialist in American 
Cartographic History. He is the author 
of Civil War Maps: An Annotated List of 
Maps and Atlases in the Library of Con- 
gress (Washington, 1989) and, most re- | 
cently, co-editor of Virginia in Maps: Four | 
Centuries of Settlement, Growth, and De- | 
velopment (Richmond, 2000). 


The author is in search of the per- 
sonal papers of Major Albert Henry 
Campbell, C.S.A. In 1963 the papers 
were in the possession of his grand- 
son, Charles S. Campbell of Louisville, 
Kentucky, but their present where- 
abouts are not known. Information 
concerning the current location of 
Campbell’s papers would be greatly 
appreciated. Please contact Richard W. 
Stephenson at rstephen_1@msn.com. 


| NOTES: 


1. Make Me a Map of the Valley: The Civil War 
Journal of Stonewall Jackson’s Topographer, 
Jedediah Hotchkiss, ed. Archie P. McDonald 
(Dallas, 1973); Peter W. Roper, Jedediah 
Hotchkiss: Rebel Mapmaker and Virginia 
Businessman (Shippensburg, PA, 1992); 
William J. Miller, Mapping for Stonewall: 
Civil War Service of Jed Hotchkiss (Wash- 
ington, DC, 1993). 

2. Oral versions of this article have been pre- 
sented at the Winchester Torch Club, Win- 
chester, VA, Oct. 3, 2001, the Texas Map 
Society, Galveston, TX, April 5, 2002, and 
the Washington Map Society, Washington, 
DC, Dec. 11, 2003. An earlier version of 
the article appeared in print in the Wash- 
ington Map Society’s The Portolan (Fall, 
2004), pp. 27-39. 

3. Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieuten- 
ants: A Study in Command 3 vols. (New 
York, 1942-1944). Volume 1, chapter XVII 
is entitled “Seven Pines: A Battle of Strange 
Errors.” 

4. United States War Department, The War 
of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, 128 vols. (Washington, DC, 1880- 
1901), series I, vol. 47, part 2, 1306. 

5. Richard Taylor, Destruction and Recon- 
struction: Personal Experiences of the Late 
War (New York, 1879), 86. 

6. Campbell to Jefferson Davis, March 11, 

1862. National Archives and Records Ser- 

vice, Compiled Service Records of Confed- 

erate Soldiers Who Served in Organizations 

Raised Directly by the Confederate Govern- 

ment (Washington, DC, 1960), roll 104, 

Engineers, C.S.A., C-Di. (Microcopy no, 

258, Library of Virginia, Richmond, VA). 

Jefferson Davis’ comments appear on the 

verso of Campbell’s letter of March 11, 

1862. Campbell did not serve with Emory 

or Beall. He served with Lieutenant Amiel 

W. Whipple on the 35th parallel survey 

and with Lieutenant John G. Parke in 

California and on their return to the East 

via the 32nd parallel. 

Whiting to Stevens, June 5, 1862. Ibid. 

Campbell to Board of Public Works, Oc- 

tober 23, 1851, and December 1851 (re- 

ceived December 23, 1851), Library of Vir- 

ginia, Archives, BPW no. 137, box 231. 
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U.S. War Department, Reports of Explo- 
rations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most 
Practicable and Economical Route for a 
Railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean (Washington, DC, 1855- 
1861), 13 vols. 


. Not everyone agreed with the naming of 


the pass for Campbell. In his memoir 
written about forty years later, Lieuten- 
ant John C. Tidball wrote: “The only 
thing against Campbell was his stealing 
for himself the name of a pass in the con- 
tinental divide, on the road from Albu- 
querque to Fort Defiance. This pass was, 
and had been for years, well known as 
the Oho del Oso pass and it was rank 
sacrilege for Campbell to attempt to rub 
out the Spanish name and substitute his 
own, however beautiful he might think 
it. This pass is near the present Fort 
Wingate, and through it passes the rail- 
road, the route for which we were explor- 
ing.” John C. Tidball, Memoir, [ca. 
18902], leaf 37, Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, Yale University, WA 
Mss S-2195. Tidball led the military es- 
cort that accompanied Campbell on his 
exploration of the pass. There is no evi- 
dence that Campbell named the pass for 
himself. It is just as likely that the expe- 
dition commander, Lieutenant Amiel W. 
Whipple, gave the name. 


. The U.S. Geological Survey comput- 


erized data base indicates that “Camp- 
bell Pass” is now “Continental Divide,” 
New Mexico. It is so named on the 
U.S. Geological Survey’s “Continental 
Divide Quadrangle” (1995), 7.5 series, 


1:24,000. 


. U.S. War Department, Reports of Explo- 


rations and Surveys, v. III, 1856, 33d 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Ex. Docs 91. Sketches 
by Campbell are entitled “Rio Colo- 
rado—Near the Mojave Villages. View 
no. 1 from the left bank looking W.N.W.” 
(opp. “Itinerary” title page); “View of the 
Black Forest, Mount Hope and Sierra 
Prieta looking S.W. from Topographical 
Hill” (opp. p. 32); and “Rio Colorado 
Near the Mojave Villages. View No. II] 
from the right bank looking East (opp. 
“Report upon the Indian Tribes” title 
page). 

U.S. War Department, Reports of Explo- 
rations and Surveys, v. VII (Washington, 
DC, 1857), 33d Cong., 2d sess., S. Ex 
Docs 78, serial 797. 

Ibid., “Part I, “General Report, 42. 
Ibid., “Part 1, “General Report,” 2. 
“Instructions from Maj. Stevens Chf Eng 
to Capt Campbell, June 9th 1862.” Pho- 
tocopy of letter received by author from 
a descendent of Albert H. Campbell. 
The map referred to as the “nine-sheet 
map” is Herman Béye’s A Map of the 
State of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1827). 
Lewis Buchholtz revised it in 1859. De- 


spite being revised it contained many er- 

rors. Both editions also were published 

in a reduced four-sheet version, 

Albert H. Campbell, “The Lost War Maps 

of the Confederates,” Century Magazine 

35 (Jan. 1888): 480. 

. Official Records, series IV, vol. 2, 609. 

. James L. Nichols, Confederate Engineers 
(Tuscaloosa, AL, 1957), 85. 

. Campbell, “The Lost War Maps of the 
Confederates,” 480. 

. National Archives, RG 109, Engineer Bu- 
reau, Misc. Records, Box. 1. 

. County maps were most often drawn on | 
a scale of 1:80,000 (1 inch on the map | 
equals 6666.67 feet or approximately 1 
chain on the earth’s surface), with a few 
at 1:40,000. Regional maps were usually | 
scaled at 1:160,000. 


18. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


ie 


Campbell, “The Lost War Maps of the 
Confederates,” 480. 

The sun print is no. 18 in the Hotchkiss 
Map Collection, Geography and Map Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. Hotchkiss 
noted on the verso that “This map was 
often used by Generals R. E. Lee, R. S. 
Ewell, J. A. Early, and others in command 
during the campaigns of A. N. Va. in 1864 
and 1865.” 

Campbell, “The Lost War Maps of the 
Confederates,” 481. 

The Virginia Historical Society has repro- 
duced the entire collection of Gilmer 
maps in its custody, including an addi- 
tional four maps acquired at other times. 
See Confederate Engineers’ Maps: Jeremy 
Francis Gilmer Collection. Virginia His- 
torical Society (Richmond, 1989). 


DO YOU KNOW? ANSWERS (the questions are on page 45) 


1, Albert Pike (top left). The memorial was erected by 


the Masons and contains no mention of Pike’s 


Confederate service. 


5: 


2, Samuel P.Carter, brevet major general in March 1865, 


rear admiral (retired) 1882. 
3. P.G.T. Beauregard (top right), January 23-30, 1861. 
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Outside the Superior Court Building in 
Washington, D.C., erected in 1868. 
Chantilly. [For more information on the 
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Lucius Walker (loser, pictured bottom left) 
and John §. Marmaduke (winner). 
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DEREK SMITH 


“This Brilliant Exploit” 


ATTACK ON THE USS UNDERWRITER 


During the last days of January 1864 
a picked group of Confederate sailors and 
marines from three Southern ports 
boarded trains for a secret mission in 
North Carolina. Unaware of their objec- 
tive, they knew only that their com- 
mander was noted for capturing enemy 
vessels in the dead of night—stealth, cut- 
lass, and revolver employed in buccaneer 
fashion. 

A few weeks earlier General Robert 
E. Lee had dispatched troops to North 
Carolina from Virginia for an attack on 
New Berne. The town, located on a pen- 
insula at the confluence of the Neuse and 
Trent Rivers, had been a Union coastal 
stronghold since its capture in March 
1862. Major General George Pickett of 
Gettysburg infamy would lead the offen- 
sive. He marshaled his troops at Kinston, 
some forty miles upstream from New 
Berne, and plotted how to carry out the 
assault. 

One aspect of the attack would in- 
volve a thrust down the Neuse by a wa- 
ter-borne force of rebel sailors and ma- 
rines. In small boats and launches, these 
Confederates would descend on New 
Berne and attempt to surprise and cap- 
ture or destroy enemy vessels stationed 
in or around the harbor. Commander 
John Taylor Wood, already a well-known 
Confederate naval hero, was assigned to 
lead the expedition. 

Wood, thirty-two, had a prominent 
pedigree. His father, Robert, had been 
surgeon general of the U.S. Army, his 
mother a daughter of President Zachary 
Taylor and a relative by marriage of Con- 
federate president Jefferson Davis. Wood 
had served in the U.S. Navy before the 
war but cast his fortunes with the seced- 
ing states, commanding a gun crew on 
the CSS Virginia in its epic battle with the 
USS Monitor. In August 1863 Wood had 


Right: Federal soldiers assault and take New 
Berne, North Carolina, on March 14, 1862. 
For the remainder of the war, the coastal town 
was a Union stronghold. 


led a raiding party that surprised, 
boarded, and captured the Union steam- 
ers Satellite and Reliant at the mouth of 
the Rappahannock River. Using these two 
ships over the next few days he had cap- 
tured the Federal vessels Golden Rod, 
Coquette, and Two Brothers, thus cement- 
ing his reputation as one of the bravest 
and most ingenious officers in the Con- 


| federate navy. Wood’s resume also in- 
| cluded the seizure of two other enemy 


craft, the Elmore and the Allegheny. 

The rebel tars, drawn from the Con- 
federate naval commands at Richmond, 
Charleston, and Wilmington, gathered at 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Kinston. Lieutenant George W. Gift 
brought a force from the James River 
Squadron with boats sent by railroad on 
flat cars, arriving early on the morning 
of January 31. The other contingents also 
came in by train about noon the same 
day. Including twenty-five Confederate 
marines led by Captain Thomas S$. Wil- 
son, Wood had about two hundred fifty 
men for his mission. 

One of Wood’s earlier dispatches to 
Gift was typical of his preparations and 
intensity: “As soon as you receive this, get 
the boats on the cars, ready for a move 
at any moment,” he wrote on January 25. 


“AGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CnK 


John Taylor Wood’s prominent pedigree included (left to right) his grandfather, 
President Zachary Taylor; his father, General Robert C. Wood, surgeon general of the U.S. Army; 
and his uncle, Confederate president Jefferson Davis. 
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“Move promptly on the receipt of orders. 
See that all the men have blankets and 
pea-jackets; cooking utensils for every 
mess; a few axes. Each man armed with 
rifles, cutlasses, and, as far as possible, 
revolvers; ammunition. Boats should 
have oars, boat hooks, painters, and all 


necessary fittings; but lose no time for | 


these things, I will bring spare ones....”! 
The mission was cloaked in secrecy, 
but even as they traveled toward Kinston, 
the Confederates knew that any endeavor 
involving Wood promised dangerous 
high adventure. “So perfectly secret and 
well-guarded was our destination that 


not until we all arrived at [Kinston]...did | 


we have the slightest idea of where we 
were going or what was the object of the 
naval raid,” stated Daniel B. Conrad, a 
navy surgeon. “We suspected, however, 
from the name of its commander, that it 
would be ‘nervous work, as he had a 
reputation for boarding, capturing and 
burning the enemy’s gunboats on many 
previous occasions.”* 

Knowing that they were reporting to 
Wood, some of the Virginians used this 
to their advantage when their train 
stopped for refueling at rural stations. 
“Full of their fun and deviltry,’ Conrad 
remembered, the young men were sur- 
rounded by “the many pretty girls gath- 
ered there, who asked all manner of 
questions as to this strange sight of boats 
on cars filled with men in a [Confeder- 
ate naval] uniform new to them.” The 
flirtatious rebs boasted that they were 
going to board, capture, and destroy as 
many Yankee ships as possible. Their 


blushing admirers asked for flags and | 
other enemy trophies, promising kisses | 


in return.? 


Any and all romantic notions van- 
ished when they reached Kinston, Wood 


almost immediately wetting everyone’s | 


feet in the cold Neuse. With most of the 
men still unaware of their target, the 
lighter boats were put into the water on 
the afternoon of January 31, and Gift 
prepared to follow with the heavier 
launches for the trip to New Berne. 
Heading down river, the rebels divided 
the boats into two strike forces, posted 
the men and distributed weapons. Wood 
led one group while the other was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Benjamin P. 


Loyall. The men were told to tie a piece | 


of white cloth to their left arms above the 
elbow and informed that their watch- 


word would be “Sumter,” both measures 
to help them determine friend from foe 
in a night combat. 

The plan was for the Confederates 
to “attack and cut out” four or five Union 
vessels believed to be stationed at New 
Berne. Ideally, they would use one or 
more of the captured ships to assail other 
Federal vessels, as Wood had been able 
to do in his Rappahannock endeavor. 
When Wood told the men of their mis- 
sion, many of them could hardly contain 
their excitement. In the words of Surgeon 
Conrad, “It was a grand scheme, and was 
received by the older men with looks of 
admiration and with rapture by the 
young midshipmen, all of whom would 
have broken out into loud cheers but for 
the fact that the strictest silence was es- 
sential to the success of the daring un- 
dertaking.”* 

Before sundown Wood ordered all 
the boats to assemble, and offered a 
prayer for those about to engage in battle. 
“It was a solemn and impressive scene— 
just as the shades of evening were fall- 
ing—this unusual assemblage of armed 
men,” Loyall remembered. “Then, with 
muffled oars, a single line was formed, 
and we pulled with measured stroke | 
down the stream.” The narrow, winding 
channel and blackness prevented the 
rebels from reaching New Berne until 


Right: Navy surgeon Daniel B. Conrad. 


Below: The USS Satellite, pictured with the USS 
William G. Putnarn. In August 1863 Wood led a 
raiding party that surprised, boarded, and cap- 
tured the Satellite, a former civilian tug, at the 
mouth of the Rappahannock River. 
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about 4:00 a.m. on February 1.“The night 
was so dark that we could not see each 
other, and often the leading boat ran into 
a shoal point, got aground, and the whole 
line would be jumbled up in a crowd,” 
Loyall noted.° 

Amid a thick fog, the Confederates 
passed the town, blindly groping for the 
enemy, but without result. “Every eye was 


| strained to see a ship,” Loyall wrote. 
_ “We...searched in vain to find something 


afloat, although we got close enough to 
the wharf to hear talking, probably the 


_ sentries on the dock.” Conrad added, 


“(W]e pulled for the lights of the city, 
even up to and close in and around the 
wharves...looking (but in vain) for our 
prey. Not a gunboat was to be seen....”° 
With sunup nearing, Wood ordered 


| his men back upriver some three or four 
_ miles to Bachelor’s Creek. Here they 


could rest in concealment, the rebs ex- 


_ hausted after rowing some sixty miles 


since the previous afternoon. “There was 
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nothing to be done but find some refuge 
out of sight until next night, but it was 
hard letting down from the pitch of ex- 
citement we had been under—the un- 


bending of the bow that had been strung | 
| the Confederates took to their boats, pull- 
| ing toward the enemy vessel. Since there 


for action,” wrote Loyall. 

While the raiders lay in the under- 
brush throughout the day, they could 
hear the sounds of battle as Pickett at- 
tacked the New Berne defenses. Wood’s 
force was joined by Gift’s launches near 
sunset on February 1, increasing his 
mini-squadron to fifteen small boats. 
Late in the afternoon, Wood and Loyall 
reconnoitered the harbor, this time spot- 
ting a gunboat, the USS Underwriter. “We 
discovered a black steamer anchored 
close up to the...fortifications of New 
Bern, where she had come that day,” 
Loyall recalled.’ 

With no other ships present, Wood 
took aim at the Underwriter, a side-wheel 
steamer with four guns and a crew of 
about eighty men, commanded by Act- 
ing Master Jacob Westervelt, a pro-Union 
North Carolinian. The ship had seen ex- 
tensive service on the North Carolina 
coast, joining the Federal blockade in 
October 1861, and participating in the 
capture of Roanoke Island the following 
February. Since then she had been on 
blockade duty and in action on inland 
rivers before being posted at New Berne 
a few weeks before Wood and his men 
plotted her demise. 

Making the Southerners’ task even 
more daunting, the Underwriter was 
moored under the guns of Union Forts 
Stevenson and Anderson, and at least one 
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Among the raiders was Midshipman J. Thomas 
Scharf, who would survive the war to author the 1887 
work, History of the Confederate States Navy from its 
Organization to the Surrender of its Last Vessel. 
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other enemy battery. Wood and Loyall 
returned to their camp and, after dark, 
gathered the men for another prayer and 
attack orders. 

Soon after midnight on February 2, 


was only one ship to attack, Wood ap- 
parently did not use all of his craft, Loyall 
noting that the assault force consisted of 
two columns with four boats each. 
Wood’s column would board the Under- 
writer forward while Loyall’s men would 
go in aft. 

“The night was very dark and 


_ gloomy, and we could not see a light any- 


where, except an occasional glimmer 
about the town,” remembered Loyall. 
“The stroke of the muffled oars was al- 
most noiseless, and suddenly the dark 
hull of the ship loomed up....”8 

On the gunboat about 2:45 a.m., 
Federal lookouts squinted to see “several 
boats filled with men...coming down the 
river, related G. E. Allen, acting third as- 
sistant engineer on the Underwriter. “The 
night was very dark, and they were not 
seen until they had approached within 
100 yards of the vessel. They were hailed 
as soon as seen, but instead of answer- 
ing, cried out, ‘Give way; give way strong. 
We then found out that they were filled 
with the enemy.” 

One of the voices Allen heard be- 
longed to Wood, who stood up and 
yelled, “Give way hard! Board at once!” 
according to Conrad. Alarms rattled 
through the ship, calling all hands to 
quarters, but the intruders were too close 
for the Yankees to bring any guns to bear 
on them. Instead they opened on the at- 
tackers with revolvers and muskets.'® 

In the ensuing exchange, Wilson’s 
marines especially excelled. A few as- 
signed to each boat, they stood in the 
bows and fired while the sailors bent hard 


| over their oars, their backs to the Under- 


writer. “As we came up to the ship they 
[the marines] rose and delivered their 
fire, taking accurate aim, reloading still 
under the heavy fire from the Yankees,” 
related a Charleston Mercury correspon- 
dent who accompanied the expedition. '! 

“The long black sides of the gunboat, 
with men’s heads and shoulders...could 
be distinctly seen by the line of red fire,” 
wrote Conrad, “and we realized imme- 
diately that the only place of safety for us 
was on board of her, for the fire was very 


destructive.” The coxswain in Conrad’s 
boat, a “burly, gamy Englishman, who by 
gesture and loud word, was encouraging 
the crew,” was steering with the tiller be- 
tween his knees, brandishing a pistol in 
each hand. The doctor recalled that the 
man “suddenly fell forward on us dead, a 
ball having struck him fairly in the fore- 
head.”? 

Their boats banging against the 
Underwriter’s hull fore and aft, the rebs 
flung grappling hooks over the sides and 
clambered up under fire, Wood, Loyall 
and Engineer E.J. Gill among the first 
Confederates to reach the deck. “It 
seemed like a sheet of flame and the very 
jaws of death,” Loyall said of the Feder- 
als’ lethal welcome aboard. Gill crumpled, 
killed by a shot to the head, but more and 
more shrieking rebels took his place.” 

Among the attackers was Midship- 
man J.T. Scharf, who recalled, “The en- 
emy gathered in the ways just aft of the 
wheel-house, and as the Confederates 
came up, they poured into them volley 
after volley of musketry, each flash of 
which reddened the waters....” The rebels 
“were soon scrambling, with cutlass and 
pistol in hand, to the deck with a rush 
and a wild cheer that rung across the 
waters, the firing from the enemy never 
ceasing for one moment.”"4 

Loyall was in the midst of it all: “Now 
the fighting was furious, and at close 
quarters. Our men were eager, and as one 
would fall another came on. Not one fal- 
tered or fell back. The crackling of fire 
arms and the rattle of cutlasses made a 
deafening din.” Caught between Confed- 
erates coming at them from fore and aft, 
the Federals retreated. “They fell back 
under the hurricane deck before the 
steady attack of our men,” Loyall said, 
“and at that time I heard the cheers and 
rush of our comrades from forward, and 
I knew we had them. They [Wood’s men] 
came along from forward with cutlasses 
and muskets they had found, clubbing 
and slashing. In a short time I heard the 
cry: ‘We surrender.”'? 

After about fifteen minutes of fight- 
ing, the Confederates overpowered the 
Yankees on deck, driving others down 
into the wardroom and engine room. The 
rebels “followed with cutlasses and re- 
volvers, demanding us to surrender, 
which, as nothing could be gained by re- 


| sistance, we did,’ Allen reported. Wood 


then ordered a cease fire.'® 
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Conrad went to the aid of a 
wounded rebel sitting in the lap of acom- | 
rade. In the darkness he made a grisly / 
revelation: “In feeling his head I felt my | 
hand slip down between his ears, and to 
my horror, discovered that [it] had been 
cleft in two by a...sword in the hands of | 
some giant of the forecastle.”'” 

The sounds of combat had roused | 
the Union forts, and as soon as the gun- 
fire ceased on board the ship came un- | 
der artillery and small arms fire from 
shore. A round from a rifled gun at Fort 
Stevenson screamed across the deck, near 
where Wilson’s marines had formed, hit- 
ting a beam, smashing a chicken coop, 
and tearing a chunk from the gunboat’s 
side. “Not even the explosion of the 
monster shell among them could break 
the ranks or turn a man from his post,” 
the Mercury reporter said of the ma- 


rines. 18 

Before the attack, the rebels had been 
assigned stations aboard the gunboat and 
now they manned these posts to try to 
escape with the vessel. The Underwriters 
chains were slipped and other prepara- | 
tions made for getting underway, but her 
boiler fires were banked and there was 
little steam to move her. Frantically, the 
rebels tried to tow her with the launches, 
but she was moored head and stern. De- 
ciding they would not be able to escape | 
with their trophy, the raiders loaded the 
wounded and prisoners into their boats 
and set fire to the gunboat. Allen stated 
that the rebels “stripped the vessel of ev- 
erything they could carry off, and then | 
set fire to her fore and aft” 

The Confederates were puzzled that 
they had not encountered Westervelt, but 
some of the Union seamen told them that 
the captain had been shot in the leg and 
jumped overboard during the battle. En- | 
gineer Allen, meanwhile, was among | 
about twenty prisoners hustled into the 
Underwriter’s whaleboat as the rebels es- 
caped upriver. In their hasty getaway, 
however, only two Confederates had | 
climbed aboard to guard the Federals in | 
the overloaded whaleboat. One of the | 
rebels, who was steering in the stern, 
shouted to another boat to return to 
them, remove some of the prisoners, and | 
provide additional guards. Allen, seated 
near the stern rebel, seized his opportu- 
nity. The other boat “was turning to come 
back when I snatched the cutlass from the 
[Confederate’s] belt...and told the men 


to pull for their lives,” he related.*® The 
other rebel and some of the liberated 
prisoners dove overboard and swam to 
land. With his surprised captive, Allen 
directed the whaleboat toward shore, 
grounding near some Union fortifica- 
tions and obtaining an ambulance for the 
disabled men aboard. 

Rowing upriver, the weary and 
bloodied Confederates turned to see the 
burning gunboat. “In five minutes after 
our boats had left the side, the Under- 
writer was one mass of flames, burning 
up the dead bodies of the Yankees killed 
in the action” and three or four black 


stokers in the coal bunkers, the Mercury | 


reported. “Seeing the vessel well on fire, 
we turned once more up the Neuse, and 
pulled away from the town.”?! 

Before the raiders had retreated very 
far, they were caught in a heavy rainstorm 
that drenched the men and threatened to 


swamp their boats. Despite the soaking, 


the men were intent on the Underwriters 


/ end, which came at about 5:00 a.m. The 


Mercury reporter described the scene: “As 
we round a point of woods, we take a last 
look at the burning ship, now completely 
enveloped in flame, the lurid light... 
flashing for miles across the water. Al- 
though hidden from our view, we could 
see, by sudden flashes upon the sky, and 
by the dull, heavy, booming sound which 
came to us upon the night air, the shell 
room was reached, and that the explo- 
sion had begun.” She would burn to the 
water's edge.”” 

The Confederates rowed about six 
miles upriver to their rendezvous point 
at Swift Creek, where Colonel James 
Dearing’s rebel cavalry had established a 
small camp. Arriving after daybreak, they 
unloaded their wounded, dead, and pris- 
oners. 

Dying as they reached Swift Creek 
was Midshipman Palmer Saunders, 


Left to right: Brigadier General Innis N. Palmer, New Berne’s Union army commander; 
Confederate secretary of the navy Stephen Mallory; and Lieutenant William B. Cushing, U.S.N. 
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Confederate raiders board and capture the USS Harriet Lane in Galveston Harbor, Texas, 
on January 1, 1863. A scene of similar intensity took place a year later in the waters off New Berne, 
as Wood’s men assaulted the Underwriter. 
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whom Conrad had treated aboard the 
Underwriter. He had been carried to 
safety wrapped in a blanket in the bow 
of Loyall’s boat. “So passed into the pres- 
ence of God the soul of that young hero,” 
Loyall related. Conrad recalled how as the 
rebels had been about to board their 
boats for the assault on the gunboat, sev- 
eral of the boyish midshipmen were chat- 
tering away about the proud exploits they 
expected to perform in the coming fight. 
“I wonder, boys, how many of us will be 
up in those stars by tomorrow morning?” 
one of them had remarked. The midship- 
man was Palmer Saunders.”? 

The prisoners were assembled so 
the rebels could identify them, and 
Loyall was surprised when a big, bare- 
footed Yank with no pants exclaimed, 
“My Lord, is that you?” as the rebel of- 
ficer walked down the line. Loyall rec- 
ognized the man as a prewar shipmate 
of his from the frigate Congress. Loyall 
then found another Congress comrade 
among the Union wounded. Dearing’s 
troopers took charge of the wounded 
and prisoners, escorting them to 
Kinston, while the raiders buried their 
own dead near the river bank. 


| knew only that he was not among the 


prisoners, his whereabouts unknown. 
Palmer wrote that Westervelt “was either 
drowned or killed and burned up on the 


| steamer.” Pickett wrote that Wood “gal- 


lantly attacked and took the. . .Under- 
writer, but was compelled to burn her, 
thus losing us her invaluable services.” 
Wood sent a message to Jefferson 


Davis and Confederate Secretary of the 


| Navy Stephen Mallory from Kinston on 
| February 4: “The force under my com- 
| mand boarded and captured last night 
| the U.S. gunboat Underwriter, 4 guns, 90 
| men and officers. Her position within 


musket range of several strong works, one 
of which was raking the vessel during the 
time we had possession, and not having 


| steam caused me to burn her.” Wood gave 


his losses as seven killed, thirteen 
wounded, and four missing, adding that 
enemy casualties were unknown at the 
time. 

Westervelt’s body was pulled from 
the waters near New Berne on February 
28. Three other bodies from the Under- 
writer's crew were recovered in the Neuse 


| by March 2, the other dead consumed in 


the fire and explosion aboard her. Fed- 


| have continued indefinitely. 


mediately there commenced a lively out- 
burst of laughter and denials, a skirmish, 
followed by a slight resistance, and the 
whole bevy were kissed seriatim by the 
midshipmen, and but for the whistle of 
the train warning them away, they would 
26 

The capture and destruction of the 
Underwriter proved to be of little mili- 
tary value to the Confederates, even if it 
was one of the few bright spots in 


| Pickett’s campaign against New Berne, 


Indeed, the raid may have actually in- 
spired the Federals to a death-defying 
mission of their own. In October 1864 
Commander William Cushing, USN, 
guided a small steam launch, equipped 
with a torpedo spar, that sank the pow- 
erful ironclad CSS Albemarle on the 
Roanoke River at Plymouth, North Caro- 
lina. 

Still, the Underwriter episode was a 
boost to Southern morale, the Confed- 
eracy reveling in the daring and mettle 
of Wood and his raiders. They received 
the thanks of the Confederate Congress, 
Wood and Loyall also earning promo- 
tions. Secretary Mallory later described 
the mission as “this brilliant exploit.””’ 


In August 1864 Wood took command of the CSS Tallahassee (above), which he led on a lengthy and successful raid 
along the eastern U.S. coast, capturing some thirty enemy vessels. 


The Confederate land and water of- 
fensive had shaken the Federals, but 
Pickett’s attack had failed and other gun- 
boats soon arrived to help protect the 
town. Brigadier General Innis N. Palmer, 
New Berne’s Union army commander, 
claimed that the fire of Fort Stevenson’s 
rifled gun “made it impossible for the 
captors to get the steamer away” and 
forced them to torch her. The Federals 
reported that six Confederates were taken 
prisoner. Westervelt was initially believed 
to have been captured, but more than two 
weeks after the raid, Union authorities 


eral losses in the raid were nine killed, 
twenty wounded and twenty-five taken 


| prisoner. 


From Kinston, the raiders dispersed 
to return to their posts. Heading north- 
ward, the Virginians remembered their 
vow to the belles at the train stops and 
made miniature flags to give to them. 
“The young ladies were called out at each 
place, and after the dead were lamented, 
the wounded in the cars cared for, then 
the midshipmen brought out their flags, 
recalled the promises...and demanded 
their redemption,’ Conrad related. “Im- 


Wood’s dynamic career was far from 
over after the Underwriter affair, however. 
In August 1864 he assumed command of 
the cruiser CSS Tallahassee, embarking on 
an Atlantic raid along the northeastern 


| coast of the United States to Nova Scotia 


and back, capturing some thirty enemy 
vessels. 
When Richmond was evacuated in 


_ April 1865, Wood accompanied his friend 


and confidante Jefferson Davis on his 
exodus south. Branded a pirate by the 
Northern press, Wood believed he would 
likely be executed if caught by Union au- 
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__ inthe postwar years. He died there in July _ books on the Civil War, the most recent 


_ thorities. Davis was captured near 


| Wood managed to escape, making his 


way to Florida and sailing to Cuba in an | 
open boat with Confederate Secretary of 
War John Breckinridge. 

Wood eventually settled in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, keeping in touch with Davis | 


| 
Irwinsville, Georgia, in May 1865, but | 
! 
| 
| 


1904. / 

The Underwriter episode proved 
typical of his daring, the Charleston Mer- 
cury correspondent describing it thusly: | 
“Tam entirely unable to do justice to this 
naval battle, and I trust some other pen | 
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| not one faltered. 


more worthy will hand it down among 
the records of the war.... All fought well. 
There was no halting, no cowardice; ev- 
ery man stood at his post and did his 


duty. From Commander Wood down... 
»28 


DEREK SMITH, a native of Bishopville, 
South Carolina, is the author of two 


of which is Lee’s Last Stand—Sailor’s 
Creek, Virginia, 1865, released last De- 
cember by White Mane Publishing. His 
next work, The Gallant Dead, which 
chronicles the combat deaths of Civil War 
generals, is scheduled for release by 
Stackpole Books in March 2005. 
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Though not for lack of effort, scholars 
have had difficulty pinning down the particu- 
lar elements of Abraham Lincoln’s religious 
beliefs. Lincoln regularly invoked the Almighty 
in public addresses, and often quoted (or para- 
phrased) the King James Bible. Yet his religious 
beliefs were—and are—anything but 
transparent. He never belonged to 
any church, and often expressed skep- 
ticism about orthodox Christian doc- 
trine. After his death, his widow 
wrote that “Mr. Lincoln had no faith” 
(by which she meant that he believed 
in no particular creed), and Lincoln’s 
law partner William Herndon went 
so far as to claim that Lincoln was an 
atheist and an “infidel” (a term which 
in those days simply meant a non-be- 
liever). Most scholars have concluded 
that Lincoln was essentially a deist 
who embraced the notion of a divine 
Providence, but who relied on the 
Bible for inspiration and as a tool of commu- 
nication rather than as revealed truth. 

In this slim but densely argued volume, 
Joseph Fornieri, an Assistant Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, challenges this view. Fornieri as- 
serts that Lincoln developed a personal and 
political philosophy in which “reason, revela- 
tion, and republicanism” contributed to a be- 
lief in “a personal God whose mercy and be- 
nevolence guides individuals and nations to- 
ward some ultimate good.” Fornieri uses the 
term “biblical republicanism” (a phrase he re- 
peats frequently) to describe this set of beliefs. 
In Fornieri’s analysis, Lincoln did not quote 
the Bible merely “for rhetorical and stylistic 
purposes,” he was a true believer for whom “le- 
gitimate republican government was ... re- 
vealed by God in the Bible.” 

To demonstrate this “biblical republi- 
canism,” Fornieri deconstructs a number of 
Lincoln’s private and public statements. In 
doing so, he makes a number of thoughtful 
observations, but he also makes more than a 
few questionable leaps of logic. As one ex- 
ample of this, he cites Lincoln’s 1862 Mes- 
sage to Congress in which the president used 
the phrase “fiery trial” to describe the Civil 


War. Fornieri notes that this is the same 
phrase used by Peter in the New Testament 
(4:12) to describe “the experience of Chris- 
tian martyrs,” and from this he concludes that 
“Lincoln thus saw the suffering of the Civil 
War as a kind of martyrdom that tested him- 
self and the nation to bear witness to God’s 
Grand Design.” Perhaps so, but the evidence 
is insufficient to make the case with any cer- 
tainty. Similarly, Fornieri argues that Lincoln’s 
recognition of the worth of the individual and 
his strong moral conscience proved that he 
had “a biblical understanding of human na- 
ture” because the Bible reflects these same val- 
ues. At some level, this argument is circular: 
Lincoln possessed strong moral values, the 
Bible favors morality, therefore Lincoln’s phi- 
losophy was essentially biblical. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
POLITICAL FAITH 


foph Ro Forsicr 


Fornieri is on more solid ground when 
he details Lincoln’s deep opposition to slavery 
and his espousal of the civic principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, which contains 
“the basic precepts of the nation’s political 
faith.” Indeed, the concluding chapters of 
Fornieri’s work are more convincing than the 
introductory chapters in which he sets forth 
his thesis. This is a provocative book, and 
worth reading for that reason, but in the end 
Fornieri succeeds mainly in demonstrating the 
continuing difficulty of knowing with cer- 
tainty the precise character of Abraham 
Lincoln’s theology. 

—Craig L. Symonds 
United States Naval Academy 


SLAVERY AND THE 
MAKING OF AMERICA 
By James Oliver Horton and Lois E. Horton 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. 
Pp. 256, $35.00, ISBN 0-1951-7903-X). 


In Slavery and the Making of America his- 
torians James Oliver Horton and Lois E. 
Horton use a variety of secondary and pri- 
mary sources to narrate the history of Afri- 
can-American involvement in U.S. history. As 


the companion volume to the PBS television 
series of the same name (premiering on Feb- 
ruary 9, 2005), the book offers general au- 
diences an excellent guide to an often diffi- 
cult subject. Complete with dozens of im- 
ages, a chronology of events, a list of rec- 
ommended readings and website sugges- 
tions, Slavery and the Making of America is 
an up-to-date book, which offers not only a 
strong central storyline but also resources 
for further study. 

Beginning in Africa and following the 
path of the transatlantic slave trade to the 
New World, the authors present “slavery from 
the vantage point of the enslaved” (pp. 10- 
11), but they also successfully balance these 
voices with descriptions of government poli- 
cies and other white attempts to subjugate 
blacks. African-American participation in 
westward expansion and the Revolutionary 
and Civil wars is also highlighted. 

The book’s central theme is Af- 
rican-American agency. Enslaved 
blacks were not merely passive vic- 
tims of an oppressive system of 
bondage; they made decisions and 
faced the consequences of their 
quests for freedom. The authors 
describe the Underground Rail- 
road but make it clear that the fu- 
gitive slaves, and not necessarily 
their white associates, “played the 
most active role in the process” (p. 
133) of escape. Furthermore, ex- 
cerpts from blacks’ own testimo- 
nies give powerful descriptions of 
their determination and demon- 
strate the reasons for their actions. Olaudah 
Equiano, who was kidnapped and sold into 
slavery, describes the horrible conditions on 
slave traders’ ships, while a letter from 
Dangerfield Newby’s wife, imploring him to 
help free her, explains his motivation in aid- 
ing John Brown during the failed raid on 
Harpers Ferry in 1859. 

Despite not adequately discussing rac- 
ism in northern society, the authors succeed 
in pointing out the crucial role blacks played 
in the founding of America. 

—Kid Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


THE NEW ANNALS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by Peter Cozzens and Robert I. 
Girardi (Stackpole Books, 2004. Pp. xiv, 
610, maps, illustrations, index. $49.95, 
ISBN 0-8117-0058-5). 


The original Annals of the War appeared 
in book form in 1879, two years after 
Alexander K. McClure, at the time a Phila- 
delphia politician, lawyer, and newspaper 
owner, started a weekly version of his daily 
Philadelphia Times. The Weekly Times was 
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built around the “Annals of the War” series, 
in which McClure used his considerable in- 
fluence to obtain articles from generals, sol- 
diers, and civilians from both sides of the 
Civil War. The 1879 book contained fifty-six 
articles from the first two years of the Annals 
series, which eventually petered out in 1888 
and included more than eight hundred ac- 
counts of the war. 

Editors Cozzens and Girardi have as- 
sembled forty-five articles from the original 
Annals series that have not been previously 
published outside of the Weekly Times. As they 
note in their introduction, they intentionally 
included more Confederate articles than 
Union to help correct the contemporary 
dearth of Confederate accounts as compared 
to Union. 

The articles chosen for this book range 
from a biography of Elmer Ellsworth and his 
May 1861 death, to the April 1865 attack on 
Spanish Fort outside Mobile, Alabama. Re- 
searchers will find many useful articles, 
among them Alexander Johnstone’s account 
of the regulars at Stones River, Henry T. 
Owen's tale of Pickett at Gettysburg, 
Pinckney Bowles’ story of the 4th Alabama 
at the Wilderness, Bradley Johnson’s account 
of his brigade’s ride around Baltimore in 
1864, Braxton Bragg’s remembrances of Fort 
Fisher, and George Tucker’s memories of A. 
P. Hill’s death. 

Other topics include Belmont, Shiloh, 
Second Manassas, South Mountain, Tazewell, 
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Chattanooga, Brice’s Crossroads, and Honey 
Hill, to name a few. Cozzens and Girardi have 
produced a new volume of eyewitness ac- 
counts that will be of interest to a wide range 
of Civil Warriors everywhere. 
—Richard A. Sauers, Ph.D 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


CHIMBORAZO 
The Confederacy’s Largest Hospital 
By Carol C. Green (Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press, 2004. Pp. 200, $29.95, 
ISBN 1-5723-3316-2). 


Carol Green’s study of Chimborazo Hos- 
pital provides a detailed look at both the 
physical structure of this massive complex 
outside Richmond and the various people— 
surgeons, staff, and patients—who occupied 
it. Her sympathetic view of Chimborazo’s 
medical staff, which included Surgeon-in- 
Chief Dr. James Brown McCaw, five sur- 
geons-in-charge, assistant surgeons, stew- 
ards, enslaved and free black nurses, female 
matrons, and detailed soldiers, moves well 
beyond typical bemoaning of the infantile 
state of medical knowledge during the Civil 
War to concentrate on Chimborazo’s impres- 
sive success in treating wounded and ill sol- 
diers. In particular, she highlights the inno- 
vative nature of medical practice at 
Chimborazo, a trend that began with its con- 
struction in pavilion-style wards and contin- 
ued through numerous clinical trials of new 
drugs and medical equipment, and even an 
abortive smallpox immunization program 
for Confederate children. Other new ideas 
that are common in today’s hospitals were 
the specialization of wards and an increas- 
ing reliance on female staff members. Much 
of this innovation stemmed from the intel- 
lectual energy of Dr. McCaw and the Con- 
federate Surgeon General, Dr. Samuel 
Preston Moore. 

Green suggests that McCaw’s greatest 
contribution to both the Confederate war ef- 
fort and the development of modern medi- 
cine was his recognition that men healed 
faster when in good spirits. He worked to 
maintain morale at Chimborazo by putting 
patient care above all other considerations— 
whether budgetary or bureaucratic—and by 
retaining an energetic, competent, caring, and 
remarkably stable staff. He also opened 
Chimborazo to public scrutiny, understand- 
ing well the relationship between public per- 
ception of the medical care provided to sol- 
diers and public support of the Confederate 
war effort. In so doing, he helped to change 
permanently the role of hospitals in the 
United States, thus ensuring that Chim- 
borazo’s legacy would extend well beyond the 
end of the Civil War. 

—Jaime Amanda Martinez 
University of Virginia 


A LITTLE SHORT OF BOATS 
The Fights at Ball’s Bluff and 
Edwards Ferry, October 21-22, 1861 
By James A. Morgan III (Ft. Mitchell, KY: 
Ironclad Publications, 2004. Pp. 330 
paperback, $18.95, ISBN 0-9673-7704-8). 


The Battle of Ball’s Bluff (known to the 
Confederates as the Battle of Leesburg) oc- 
curred along the Potomac River in northwest- 
ern Virginia about two miles from Leesburg 
on October 21, 1861. This little known Union 
defeat was actually the second largest battle of 
the war in the eastern theatre in 1861, and 
came three months after Bull Run (Manassas). 

Union army commander Major General 
George C. McClellan had devoted his energies 
to strengthening the defenses of Washington. 
Pressed to take action, he authorized a recon- 
naissance in force across the Potomac toward 
Dranesville, in the hopes of securing Leesburg. 
The battle resulted from a Union patrol cross- 
ing the river on the night of October 20 and 
erroneously reporting the presence of a Con- 
federate camp (apparently a row of trees 
thought to be tents). Federal area commander 
Brigadier General Charles P. Stone then or- 
dered a raid on the supposed camp the next 
morning by the 15th Massachusetts. This force 
of three hundred men discovered the error but 
remained in place on the Virginia side of the 
river. Elements of the Confederate 17th Mis- 
sissippi soon discovered the Union troops, and 
the Confederates also reinforced. Ultimately, 
there were about 1,700 men engaged on each 
side. 

At 2:00 p.m. on the 21st Colonel Edward 
D. Baker arrived at Ball’s Bluff with the 3rd 
Brigade of Stone’s command. Baker was a U.S. 
senator from Oregon, a strong proponent of 
the war, and an intimate of President Abraham 
Lincoln. He had previously declined a briga- 
dier general’s commission to remain in the 
Senate, and welcomed the opportunity to 
demonstrate his fervor for the cause. Although 
Baker’s courage was undoubted, he did not 
demonstrate military sense, spending three or 
four hours on the Maryland side of the river 
involved in the logistics of getting his 1,000 
men across, a task he should have given to a 
staff officer. But Baker’s chief failure was in 
not securing a slope to the left of the Union 
position in a cleared field atop Ball’s Bluff on 
the Virginia side. Confederate forces were thus 
able to flank the Union troops and pour down 
fire upon them. Baker was shot and killed at 
about 5:00 p.m., and thereafter the Union de- 
fense collapsed. Because of the nature of the 
Union position and a shortage of boats, a large 
number of Union soldiers became casualties. 
There was only a single, narrow path down 
one-hundred-foot Ball’s Bluff, and many men 
were injured trying to reach the river below 
or were subsequently shot or drowned at- 
tempting to cross the Potomac in the few craft 


available. The battle resulted in forty-nine 
Union soldiers killed, 158 wounded, and 553 
taken prisoner. The Confederates also took a 
large number of small arms and three cannon. 
Confederate losses were reported as thirty- 
three killed, 115 wounded, and one missing. 
Fighting occurred the next day at Edwards 
Ferry, but casualties there were light on both 
sides. 

The defeat stunned the North. Although 
professional officers blamed Baker, there were 
those in Congress who saw a wider plot. They 
used the defeat and Baker’s death to press for 
the establishment of the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War and demand an un- 
compromising prosecution of the conflict. 
General Stone became the scapegoat and was 
later charged with a variety of spurious crimes. 
Although he was never brought to trial, Stone 
saw his military career ruined. 

There are other books on the battle, most 
notably Kim Holien’s Battle at Ball’s Bluff 
(1985) and Bryon Farwell’s Ball’s Bluff: A Small 
Battle and Its Long Shadow (1990). These are 
surpassed by this present study by Ball’s Bluff 
guide and historian James Morgan, who has 
an engaging, clear style. A Little Short of Boats, 
the second in a series of Civil War battlefield 
history and tour guides by Ironclad Publish- 
ing, is profusely illustrated, has many photo- 
graphs and maps, and is extensively 
endnoted—a worthy addition to Civil War his- 
toriography that dispels a number of miscon- 
ceptions about the battle. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


A DISTANT THUNDER 
Michigan in the Civil War 
By Richard Bak (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Huron River Press, 2004. Pp. 240, illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography, appendix, index. 
$35.00. ISBN: 1-932399-03-8). 


Michigan became a state less than thirty 
years before the outbreak of the Civil War, but 
no one can argue that it did not give its all for 
the Union. Roughly 90,000 Michiganders 
joined the Union army, and about a sixth of 
them died in service. In A Distant Thunder De- 
troit native Richard Bak presents a lavishly il- 
lustrated coffee-table book that chronicles how 
America’s bloodiest war touched the “Wolver- 
ine State” and marked its people. 

Actor Jeff Daniels, a proud Michigander 
who endeared himself to Civil War buffs by 
portraying Joshua Chamberlain in Gettysburg 
and Gods and Generals, sets an appropriate 
note at the outset with a touching foreword 
on what the Civil War means to him. Dale R. 
Niesen, Bak’s photo researcher, assembled 
three hundred illustrations for this volume 
from public repositories and private collec- 
tions, and they are beautifully reproduced, 
making A Distant Thunder a feast for the eyes. 
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Most of the images found in these pages are 
photographs of Michigan soldiers, and the 
majority will be new to all but the closest stu- 
dents of this state’s regiments. Bak brings many 
of these men to life with vividly written vi- 
gnettes about their involvement in the war. 
While A Distant Thunder represents a cel- 
ebration of state pride, Bak does not shy away 
from depicting the tragic side of the Civil War 
and the heavy price Michigan’s people paid to 
support the Union. A journalist rather than a 
historian, Bak gets some of his details wrong. 
For example, he mislabels a Kurz and Allison 
print of the Battle of Corinth, Mississippi, as 
First Bull Run; he misunderstands why 
Abraham Lincoln initially responded to the 
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Southern rebellion by calling for 75,000 
ninety-day militiamen; he is oblivious to the 
constitutional constraints that applied to the 
Emancipation Proclamation; and he says that 
Russell A. Alger headed the Michigan Cavalry 
Brigade after George Armstrong Custer ad- 
vanced to division command. These minor 
flaws, however, should not eclipse the splen- 
dor of Bak’s achievement. A Distant Thunder 
presents a moving portrait of a Northern state 
at war. It is an admirable companion to the 
more scholarly illustrated histories of Confed- 
erate states in the “Portraits of Conflict” series 
produced by University of Arkansas Press. 
—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 
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CHAMPION HILL 
Decisive Battle for Vicksburg 
By Timothy B. Smith (El Dorado Hills, CA: 
Savas Beatie, 2004. Pp. 520, hardback, 
photos, 38 maps, OOB, notes. $34.95, ISBN 
1-932714-00-6). 


Although U.S. Grant’s Vicksburg Cam- 
paign has long been recognized as a master- 
piece of operational skill, the individual 
battles have not received the same highly de- 
tailed book-length treatment that so many 
less deserving engagements have been given. 
Until now, the chapters contained in Ed 
Bearss’ massive three-volume history of the 
Vicksburg Campaign remained the best writ- 
ing on the subject. If any of the campaign’s 
battles cry out for a modern book-length as- 
sessment it is the decisive May 16, 1863, clash 
at Champion Hill. Historian Timothy Smith 
has responded to the call and has filled this 
void most admirably. 

The first hundred pages comprise a quick 
overview of the Vicksburg Campaign that is 
well organized, ably written, and supported 
by deft analysis. However, a few maps depict- 
ing operational movements in addition to the 
existing tactical battle maps would have been 
helpful. The bulk of the book is a classic tacti- 
cal battle study of Champion Hill. The con- 
duct of the fighting is described minutely from 
top level decision-making all the way down 

to action at the regimental level. Dozens of 
maps track all troop movements described 
in the text and ensure that the reader is never 
lost in the details. The maps by Ted Savas de- 
serve special mention as they are uniformly 
excellent, showing placement of individual 
regiments over finely represented terrain fea- 
tures. Additionally, a nice photo gallery is in- 
cluded at the end, which gives the reader a 
good visual representation of the terrain. 
Aside from a few typos, the book’s presenta- 
tion is first rate. 

As with previous works, Confederate 
generals John Pemberton and William 
Loring do not come off well, although the 
author exonerates Loring from charges that 
he deliberately separated his division from 
the rest of the army during the retreat. Sev- 
eral regiments, specifically the 12th Louisi- 
ana and the 35th Alabama, are singled out 
as deserving of special mention. John S. 
Bowen’s division is justifiably praised for its 
gallant and effective counterattack that 
cleared the vital Jackson/Ratliff/Middle 
Road crossroads, but I think that Smith joins 
previous authors in exaggerating the dan- 
ger to Grant’s army. On the Union side, 
Smith lauds Grant’s approach to and con- 
duct of the battle and avoids excessive criti- 
cism of John McClernand. 

Champion Hill is exceptionally well re- 
searched. The list of manuscript sources 
alone is impressive, though I was a little dis- 


appointed to see no specific discussion in the 
book of Pemberton’s recently uncovered 
Vicksburg manuscript edited by David Smith 
and published in 1999. However, the criticisms 
here are only minor quibbles that do not de- 
tract from the fact that this is a top-level battle 
study that will likely be the definitive treat- 
ment of the Battle of Champion Hill for some 
time to come. Champion Hill has my highest 
recommendation. 
—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 
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By Paul D. Casdorph (Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky, 2004. Pp. 474, $39.95, 
ISBN 0-8131-2305-4). 


BRIGADIER GENERAL TYREE H. 
BELL, C.S.A. 
Forrest’s Fighting Lieutenant 

By Nathaniel Cheairs Hughes, Jr. with 
Connie Walton Moretti and James Michael 
Brown (Knoxville: University of Tennessee 

Press, 2004. Pp. 346, $45.00, 
ISBN 1-5723-3309-X). 


Ever since the American Civil War ended 
(in fact even before), there has been a steady 
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market for biographies of leading (and some- 
times fairly obscure) generals. Paul Casdorph 
is not the first biographer of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Richard Stoddard Ewell and perhaps will 
not be the last; Nathaniel Cheairs Hughes Jr. 
is the first biographer of Brigadier General 
Tyree Harris Bell, and it is unlikely that any 
historian will need to tackle this subject 
again. The lives chronicled in these quite 
solid works present some interesting con- 
trasts. Ewell was a professional soldier (West 
Point class of 1840, with service in the Mexi- 
can War) who rose steadily in the ranks but 
remains a controversial figure in the history 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. Bell was a 
Tennessee cotton planter who enlisted in the 
Confederate army as an infantry officer but 
won his greatest fame serving as a cavalry 
brigade commander under Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 

Casdorph views Ewell as a “flawed com- 
mander in that he could not, or would not, 
act at the critical moment” (p. ix). In con- 
trast to Donald C. Pfanz’s excellent Richard 
S. Ewell: A Soldier’s Life that for the most part 
offered a positive assessment of the general, 
Casdorph’s biography presents Ewell as a re- 
luctant Confederate who was not even par- 
ticularly proud of his service. Casdorph faults 
Ewell’s performance at First Manassas, and 
that assessment sets the tone for the rest of 


war in every age. 


the biography. As is often the case with biog- 
raphies of Civil War generals, Casdorph 
sometimes loses sight of his subject in a wel- 
ter of detail about troop movements and tac- 
tics. Striking the proper balance between life 
and context is of course a central problem in 
biography but appears especially acute in 
many studies of Civil War military figures. 
Casdorph portrays Ewell as popular and good 
natured yet often indecisive, but he agrees 
with Pfanz in giving the general high marks 
for his performance during the Seven Days 
Campaign. Ewell faced some of the war’s 
more difficult command situations. He was 
never comfortable working with Stonewall 
Jackson, and his loss of a leg after Second 
Manassas left him in a seriously weakened 
condition. Casdorph speculates on the psy- 
chological effects of the amputation, as well 
as Ewell’s wartime marriage to Lizinka 
Brown. The treatment of Ewell at Gettysburg 
includes most of the standard criticisms, and 
the account of the Wilderness Campaign ac- 
cepts the charges leveled against him by Ma- 
jor General John B. Gordon. Was Ewell inca- 
pable of commanding a corps? Was Lee too 
indecisive in dealing with an increasingly 
sickly general? Caspdorph would answer 
“yes” to both questions. 

If Ewell’s performance appeared to de- 
teriorate during the war, Tyree Bell’s showed 
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steady improvement. A shaky start at the 
Battle of Belmont taught the lieutenant colo- 
nel some valuable lessons about the impor- 
tance of drill. From then on, Bell was all over 
the western theatre, from Bragg’s tortuous 
Kentucky campaign to the surrender of Con- 
federate cavalry at Gainesville, Alabama. Af- 
ter the Confederate withdrawal from Ken- 
tucky in the fall of 1862, Bell returned to West 
Tennessee to round up conscripts and desert- 
ers, and there he managed to forge several ir- 
regular units into a cavalry brigade. Like 
Ewell, Bell was generally well liked and had a 
knack for getting along with everyone from 
Braxton Bragg to Forrest. 

The strongest section of Hughes’ biog- 
raphy deals with Bell’s participation in 
Forrest’s cavalry campaigns. Here Bell dem- 


onstrated both considerable courage and tac- 
tical ability. Although the book could use a 
few more maps, Hughes clearly describes and 
analyzes some complicated cavalry opera- 
tions and presents a remarkably evenhanded 
account of Fort Pillow that does not gloss over 
Bell’s indirect responsibility for the slaugh- 
ter of surrendering Federals. 

Hughes admits that evaluating Bell’s per- 
formance in a number of engagements is dif- 
ficult because of the absence of after-action 
reports, and he sometimes gives too much cre- 
dence to anecdotes presented in a recently dis- 
covered, unpublished autobiography. All in all, 
however, the research of Hughes and a couple 
of Bell descendants is extremely thorough, the 
narrative is clear and interesting, and the con- 
cluding summary of Bell’s career is a model 
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of its kind that those aspiring to write biogra- 
phies of military figures would do well to emu- 
late. Casdorph’s biography reads well, but he 
has the annoying habit of quoting other his- 
torians too often—yet strangely never engag- 
ing Pfanz’s work. Casdorph’s book will not 
likely become the standard biography, but does 
present a highly critical portrait that deserves 
the attention of those mighty legions still re- 
fighting the battles of the eastern theater. And 
certainly the genre of Civil War biography is 
alive and well. 
—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


FREEDOM RISING 
Washington in the Civil War 
By Ernest B. Furgurson (New York: Knopf, 
2004. Pp. xi, 463, illus. notes, bibliography, 
index, $30.00, ISBN 0-375-40454-6). 


In 1942 Margaret Leech won a Pulitzer 
Prize for her Reveille in Washington, a study 
of the nation’s capital during the Civil War. 
Now former Baltimore Sun reporter “Pat” 
Furgurson has published another version of 
the same tale, a book whose modern lineage 
gives it a different slant from that of the ear- 
lier volume. 

Furgurson puts most of his emphasis on 
the politics of the Lincoln administration, par- 
ticularly focusing on the president himself, 
presenting much less information on common 
citizens, who they were, and how the war af- 
fected their lives. He regularly includes infor- 
mation on African Americans, from the black 
seamstress who became Mary Todd Lincoln’s 
best friend to the “colored troops” who led the 
funeral cortege after the assassination. 
Furgurson clearly enjoys writing about spies 
and their influence or non-influence on the 
war, especially women like Rose Greenhow 
and Antonia Ford. His dislike of the so-called 
Radical Republicans is obvious in his repeated 
emphasis on their opposition to Lincoln. He 
sees the war from the vantage point of the east- 
ern theatre, shunting the crucial battles in the 
West to the fringes of his text. 

While beautifully written, the book also 
has a “run-on” quality to it, consisting of a se- 
ries of stories but missing a unifying thesis. 
The idea of using the raising of the statue of 
Freedom to the top of the capitol dome as an 
indication of the progress of the war is a valid 
one, but the author really does not pull it off 
effectively. 

Furgurson’s journalistic experience is evi- 
dent in his excellent writing style. He holds 
the readers’ interest effectively and keeps the 
pages turning. The stress of war on Lincoln 
and his government comes through clearly as 
does the political infighting within the admin- 
istration and the important influence of news- 
paper reporters. The significant role of women 
in political and military life is also appropri- 
ately a major topic. 


Furgurson’s book deserves reading. It 
complements Margaret Leech’s long-standing 
classic. 

—John F. Marszalek 
Emeritus, Mississippi State University 


SABINE PASS 
The Confederacy’s Thermopylae 
By Edward T. Cotham (Austin, TX: 
University of Texas Press, 2004. Pp. 245, 
$21.95, Softcover, photos, maps, appendices, 
notes. ISBN 0-292-70603-0) 


On September 8, 1863, a handful of men 
occupying a mud fort under the command of 
Richard W. “Dick” Dowling turned back a 
massive U.S. invasion fleet at Sabine Pass and 
saved Texas, in the process becoming almost 
mythical heroes. The myth stretches the truth 
a bit, but it is close to reality—one that is won- 
derfully recreated in Edward Cotham’s new 
book Sabine Pass. According to Cotham, Fort 
Griffin was not a simple mud fort but rather a 
well engineered and modern earthwork struc- 
ture. The number of men (an understrength 
artillery company called the Davis Guards) 
manning the work was indeed small, but en- 
tirely adequate for the task of firing the fort’s 
six antiquated guns. Although the Union fleet 
was large (twenty-two ships) only four 
unarmored shallow draft steamers converted 
to gunboats were able to cross the bar and con- 
tribute to the attack. Seeing the naval assault 
end in disaster, the invasion’s advance army 
contingent of 5,000 men did not even land. 
Nevertheless, the Confederate victory was a 
stunning achievement. 

Sabine Pass is an entertainingly written, 
extraordinarily well-researched and balanced 
account of this ship-to-shore battle. The 
author’s analysis of the participants’ actions 
is insightful and fair. Engineering officers 
rarely get their due, and two foreign-born 
Confederate engineers (a Pole and a Swiss) are 
lauded here for their excellent design and con- 
struction of Fort Griffin. 

In addition to the blow-by-blow battle 
history, the legacy of Sabine Pass in the hearts 
and minds of the area’s inhabitants and the 
Confederate populace in general is discussed. 
Monuments to the defenders were plentiful (at 
least six by the author’s count), and interest- 
ingly enough no two monuments have the 
same names and/or numbers of names in- 
scribed upon them. As an appendix, Cotham 
weighs in on the controversy and provides an 
annotated list of Davis Guard participants 
compiled from his own research. Dick 
Dowling’s after-action report and a list of 
Union casualties are also included. 

Edward Cotham has written a first-rate 
history that deserves to be more widely read 
than it probably will be. The Battle of Sabine 
Pass is unfortunately little known outside of 
Texas and Cotham’s worthy addition to the lit- 


erature will hopefully serve to raise the gen- 

eral level of awareness of this remarkable battle 
and the men who fought it. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 

Vancouver, Washington 


GEORGE W. ALEXANDER AND 
CASTLE THUNDER 
A Confederate Prison and Its Com- 
mandant 
By Frances H. Casstevens (Jefferson, North 
Carolina: McFarland & Company, 2004. Pp. 
279, photographs and illustrations, 
chronology, appendices, notes, bibliography, 
and index. $45.00, ISBN 0-7864-1859-1 


Readers are treated to an in-depth look 
at a Confederate prison and its singular com- 
mandant in Frances H. Casstevens’ George W. 
Alexander and Castle Thunder: A Confederate 
Prison and Its Commandant. 

George Washington Alexander’s life ap- 
pears ideal for a Hollywood script. Casstevens 
outlines his thirteen years of naval service, 
with emphasis on his journeys with Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry’s Japanese expedition. 
On the outbreak of war Alexander joined 
forces with Maryland native Richard Thomas, 
who served with Garibaldi in Italy, and to- 
gether they raised a company of Maryland 
Zouaves, pledging allegiance to the Confed- 
eracy. The highlight of the Alexander-Tho- 
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mas partnership was their daring hijacking ers than captured Yankees. Even suspect Any Civil War enthusiast will find this book 


of the side-wheeler St. Nicholas. Alexander 
was later captured and imprisoned at Fort 
McHenry—leading to his ingenious escape, 
albeit with the help of his wife, Susie Ashby 
Alexander. 

Casstevens gives greater context to 
Alexander’s role as an assistant provost 
marshall by providing a brief history of the 
Confederate prison system, as well as the du- 
ties of a provost marshall. Richmond’s Castle 
Thunder was oft times referred to as the 
“Southern Bastille.” While the better-known 
Libby prison held only Federal prisoners of 
war, Alexander’s charges in Castle Thunder in- 
cluded more civilians and Confederate desert- 


women and slaves often found a “home” 
within the grounds. The author sheds light on 
prison rules and regulations for prisoners and 
guards, details of work-release programs, sani- 
tation issues, religious services, and entertain- 
ment offered to the inmates. 

Readers are reminded that this is not a 
full biography of George Washington 
Alexander—Casstevens begins the story with 
his naval career. Of great value is a five-part 
appendix that includes a partial list of prison- 
ers, and a transcript of a court-martial. 
Casstevens offers a balanced account of 
Alexander’s tenure at the prison, giving praise 
when deserved and criticism when warranted. 
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tion of Lincoln should 
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—William Hanchett VOLUME 4, +7, WHY DID ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN CHOOSE WAR?: Slavery had little to do 
with Lincoln's determination to crush the secessionist 
states. —Jeffrey R. Hummel VOLUME 5, #1. AFTER 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION: Abraham 
Lincoln’s role in the ending of slavery.— William C. Harris 
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NUMBER 2 


entertaining and informative. 
—Charles C. DiVincentt Jr. 
Metairie, Louisiana 


FREEDOM, UNION, AND POWER 
Lincoln and His Party During 
the Civil War 
By Michael S. Green (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 2004. Pp. 418, $65.00, 
ISBN 0-8232-2275-6). 


In 1970 Eric Foner published his first 
book, Free Soil, Free Labor, and Free Men, a 
masterful examination of the ideology of the 
fledgling Republican party before the Civil 
War. It is only fitting then that one of Foner’s 
students, Michael Green, would continue the 
story through the war years. The title of the 
book tells the reader immediately what Green 
sees as the three pillars of party ideology: free- 
dom, union, and power. Although there were 
often fierce intra-party squabbles and signifi- 
cant shifts in thinking during the war, the au- 
thor maintains that Republican differences fo- 
cused largely on means rather than ends. The 
book is filled with stories and quotations de- 
scribing conflict, but the overarching theme 
is one of consensus that encompassed a wide 
variety of factions and politicians. 

Like Foner’s book, Freedom, Union, and 
Power is unabashedly old-fashioned political 
history, and readers should see this as a 
strength. First of all, the research in manu- 
scripts, newspapers, and published primary 
sources is wide-ranging. Long-time students 
of Civil War politics will appreciate the lengthy 
notes and fresh quotations. Second, the book 
deals with large issues on a national stage. 
Green asks how a party of reform evolved into 
a party of laissez-faire, but ends up showing 
that stating the question so starkly ignores 
important complexities. During the 1850s the 
Republicans had developed an ideology of free 
labor without having to worry about wield- 
ing political power. Their transition from op- 
position to governing coalition during the 
“Great Secession Winter” depended largely on 
the political skills of Abraham Lincoln, his 
cabinet members, and congressional leaders 
such as Charles Francis Adams. Moreover, pre- 
serving the Union obviously became a critical 
component of party ideology as war threat- 
ened and finally erupted. 

Green deals with familiar topics—con- 
flicts in Lincoln’s cabinet, the evolution of 
party policy dealing with slavery, constitu- 
tional questions, the politics of military com- 
mand, wartime elections, and economic poli- 
cies—as manifestations of a changing but still 
largely consistent set of ideas. There is a large 
cast of characters, from such giants as Will- 
iam H. Seward and Salmon P. Chase to a host 
of second-tier national and state leaders. The 
result is a tightly organized and forcefully ar- 


gued monograph. Of course historians have 
long emphasized the tensions between union 
and freedom (or emancipation) in the story 
of the Lincoln administration and the Repub- 
lican party during the war, but they have paid 
much less attention to how Republicans de- 
cided to wield political power. A basic prob- 
lem with Green’s approach, however, is that 
his three categories are so broad they come to 
resemble “republicanism” in being catch-all 
concepts that can mean almost anything, ev- 
erything, or nothing much at all. By fitting so 
much into these categories and relentlessly 
restating the thesis in each chapter, Green tries 
to persuade but also wearies the reader, espe- 
cially when he keeps pounding home the idea 
of ideological consensus in the party. 

This is a work that will be useful for dip- 
ping into for research on various topics but 
does not work as well as a book. Sometimes 
there is simply too much detail, but a more 
basic problem is that the writing just does not 
flow very well. Important ideas get lost in 
wordy and needlessly complex sentences. 
Green’s book will undoubtedly (and some- 
what unfairly) suffer from comparison to his 
mentor’s first book—a model historical 
monograph that is every bit as influential to- 
day as when it was published nearly thirty-five 
years ago. That would be a shame because, al- 
though Freedom, Union and Power does have 
some significant problems, it should also prove 
useful to anyone interested in the complexi- 
ties of Civil War politics. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


ATLAS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Month by Month, Major Battles and 
Troop Movements 
By Mark Swanson (Athens, Georgia: 
University of Georgia Press, 2004. Pp. 141 
index, $39.95, ISBN 0-8203-2658-5). 


Mark Swanson and Jacqueline D. Langley 
have done students of the Civil War a great 
service in producing this excellent atlas. Even 
at a glance, readers are able to get a much bet- 
ter grasp of the sweeping movements of the 
war and their overall significance. 

There are a few, small points that could 
use improvement. For instance, the maps 
themselves do not provide any indication of 
which side won any marked engagement. 
While few readers will need to be reminded 
which army emerged victorious at Gettysburg, 
smaller battles and skirmishes, such as Neosho 
or Rolla, Missouri, in May 1862, are likely not 
as familiar. At times, such battles are not even 
included in the explanations provided on the 
opposite page. 

But these are mere quibbles. By choos- 
ing to divide the war into seven phases, and 
then looking at each section a month at a time, 
Swanson demonstrates the geographical pro- 


gression of the war and its causes without los- 
ing the significance of individual events in a 
mass of multicolored dots and lines. The at- 
las’ use of one consistent map template of the 
entire southeastern United States helps keep 
everything in perspective by eliminating con- 
fusion of reorientation on every page. The at- 
las loses some of the finer points as a result, 
but as Swanson notes in his “Guide to Use,” 
such details are not the purpose of this book. 
He aims to provide a broad view of the war, 
to show its interrelating parts, and in this he 
succeeds brilliantly. —Brian Melton 

Liberty University 
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AFTER THE GLORY 
The Struggles of Black Civil War 
Veterans 
By Donald R. Shaffer (Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas, 2004. Pp. 281 + ix, illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index. $34.94. 
ISBN 0-7006-1328-5). 


In a letter published in the Christian Re- 
corder, a black religious newspaper based in 
Philadelphia, an anonymous African Ameri- 
can summarized his reasons for enlisting in 
the 54th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment: “If we understand the Declaration 


The Struggles of Black Civil War Veterans 


Donald R. Shaffer 


“What happened to black Union army veterans 
after the Civil War? Until now we've had only 
fragmentary answers. Shaffer's study provides a 
comprehensive and carefully researched portrait 
of black veterans in the postwar decades.” 

—James McPherson, author of Battle Cry of Freedom 


“A valuable and long-awaited work, After the Glory 
provides a powerful social history of race and 


gender. It is a saga of triumph and tragedy, of 
limited and ambiguous victories, of black men 
struggling to find true freedom in postwar America.” 
—John David Smith, editor of Black Soldiers in 
Blue: African American Troops in the Civil War Era 
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CROSSED SABERS 


General George Armstrong Custer 
and the Shenandoah Valley Campaign 
by Adolfo Ovies 


“[Ovies] makes admirable use of the Of- 
ficial Records, citing dispatches and field or- 
ders to reveal what Custer and other com- 
manders knew at a particular time.” 

f "Ree —Professor Gregory J. 
W. Urwin, author of 
CUSTER VICTORIOUS 


“I would recom- 
mend this book to 
anyone who would 


a like to have a nice 
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of Independence, it asserts the freedom and 
equality of all men. We ask nothing more. 
Give us equality and acknowledge us as men, 
and we are willing to stand by the flag of our 
Union and support the leaders of this great 
Government until every traitor shall be ban- 
ished from our shore.” 

According to Donald R. Shaffer, a histo- 
rian at the University of Northern Colorado, 
this quest for “manhood” is a fundamental 
theme that explains much about nineteenth- 
century African-American history. This 
struggle received a major boost during the 
Civil War, when 179,000 blacks joined the 
U.S. Colored Troops to fight for freedom, 
manhood, and equality. The war culminated 
in the destruction of slavery and black mili- 
tary service helped persuade white North- 
erners to accept black male suffrage, but 
America hardly turned into a colorblind so- 
ciety. 

For the rest of their lives, black Union 
veterans strove to assert their manhood in 
six important arenas—politics, veteran-gov- 
ernment relations, economics, family and 
marital life, relations with their fellow vet- 
erans, and historical memory. By mining the 
pension, census, and other records of 1,200 
USCT veterans, Shaffer presents what he 
calls “a social history of the postwar lives of 
the black men who donned the Union blue 
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during the Civil War.” It is a story of triumph 
and tragedy, honor and betrayal, courage and 
accommodation. 

The U.S. Colored Troops transformed 
themselves from chattels into warriors. In re- 
turn for helping to save the Union, they de- 
manded and received citizenship. But their 
political gains proved transitory, they did not 
fare as well economically as their white com- 
rades, and a nation that prized sectional rec- 
onciliation over racial justice soon erased them 
from its history. In After the Glory, Donald 
Shaffer resurrects these forgotten patriots and 
their trials with a mastery that illuminates the 
true nature of the Civil War and its legacy. 

—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


SANCTIFIED TRIAL 

The Diary of Eliza Rhea Anderson 

Fain, A Confederate Woman in East 
Tennessee 
Edited by John N. Fain (Voices of the Civil 
War Series. Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press, 2004. Pp. 410, $42.00 cloth, 
ISBN 1572333138). 


East Tennessee continues to fascinate 
scholars of the Civil War home front in that it 
was the only extensive region within the 
bounds of the Confederacy in which Union- 
ists significantly outnumbered Confederates. 
A striking number of first-hand accounts by 
these Tennessee highlanders have made their 
way into print in recent years, many of them 
through the University of Tennessee Press’ pro- 
lific “Voices of the Civil War” series. And ever 
more of these published diaries, journals, 
memoirs, or correspondence consist of the 
voices of that beleaguered minority—those 
men and women who supported the seces- 
sionist cause. 

Eliza Fain of Rogersville, in the state’s 
northeast corner, was one of those, and her 
remarkable record of her wartime experience 
tells us much about the plight of southern 
sympathizers caught in this intensely Union- 
ist environment. The owners of nine slaves, 
her husband and five of their six sons served 
in the Confederate army. These two factors 
marked the Fain farm as a frequent target of 
Unionist guerrillas during the war’s latter half, 
and it was often Eliza alone who had to with- 
stand their attacks. Her diary entries vividly 
chronicle the extent of this harassment and of 
the ruthless, region-wide violence by bush- 
whackers of both sides. As a devout Christian, 


Fain’s entries also exhibit the extent to which 
the religious faith of many southern civilians 
served to rationalize and sustain adherence to 
the Confederate war effort and to an ever more 
ardent defense of slavery and its moral worth; 
at the same time, such faith provided mean- 
ing and comfort in coping with the dual blows 
of defeat and emancipation. 


Dave Taylor/ Civil War Antiques 
P.O. Box 87-CWS « Sylvania, Ohio 43560 
(419) 878-8355 weekdays. 


www. civilwarantique.com 


Shop open by appointment in Waterville, Ohio « Catalog Subscriptions $10.00 
e-mail: davetaylor.civilwar@sev.org 
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John Fain, a descendant, discovered 
Eliza’s diaries while living in the home of her 
granddaughter—a trunk filled with twenty- 
eight volumes and over 3,700 manuscript 
pages that chronicle her life from her mar- 
riage in 1833 to her death in 1892. About a 
third of that product covers the period 
from 1860 to 1870, and it is generous por- 
tions of those entries that make up this 
volume, well edited and introduced by 
Fain. Eliza’s story is a compelling one, and 
adds much to our understanding of the 
divided loyalties that intensified the war 
experience for so many Appalachian resi- 
dents, men and women alike. 

—John C. Inscoe 
University of Georgia 
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Civil War Letters of Captain John Preston 
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Crossfire (continued from page 7) 


bid for independence is inaccurate. Were these 
not “organized movements” consisting of 
“supporters of a common goal”? (I fail to see 
how “movement” is necessarily synonymous 
with “extragovernmental group.”) Was not 
that common goal to overthrow constituted 
governments? Did they not use subversion and 
armed conflict to achieve their goal? 

The Vietnam insurgency was a miserable 
failure? Granted, I was only six years old at the 
time, so maybe I was not watching the news 


very closely, but I am under the impression 
that the government the communists wanted 
to overthrow was overthrown in 1775, er, 
1975. (OK, I should have caught the original 
typo regarding the Napoleonic Wars.) Obvi- 
ously, Mr. Jackson wishes to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the period of the Vietnam 
War in which our nation was involved mili- 
tarily and the phase of the conflict that saw 
the fall of Saigon. He is not alone in this—it 
is, after all, comforting to rationalize that we 
won “our” war against the insurgency, only 
to see the South Vietnamese lose a different 
war—nor is he wrong to draw such a distinc- 
tion in some important ways. But, again, was 
the effort to overthrow the constituted gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam truly defeated 
when our troops left—or was there simply a 
shift in communist tactics in line with dau 
tranh strategy? The events of 1975 suggest the 
answer to this question of “simple fact” is 
pretty clear. 

There are certainly substantial questions 
to be asked regarding the degree to which in- 
stitutional development should shape how we 
consider or reconsider particular military 
conflicts. Indeed, Mr. Jackson might be in- 
terested to know that Daniel Sutherland 
raised some points along these lines when he 
commented on an earlier version of my ar- 
ticle at a recent history conference. There is 
also some merit to Mr. Jackson’s objection 
regarding the consequences had people who 
believed Kentucky would secede been 
correct. But, of course, those people 


Right: Reader exchanges about 
Andersonville were triggered by David 
Cross’ “What Killed the Yankees at 
Andersonville?” in volume 6, #6. 


Below: A group of veterans from the 
111th Ohio Infantry, pictured in 1927, 
who had voted on January 12, 1906, to 
return the 4th Florida’s regimental 
colors. Source: Florida State Archives 


were wrong. There were indeed many hearts 
and minds in Kentucky that supported the 
insurgency against the United States—but they 
were never numerous or assertive enough at 
any time when it might have made a differ- 
ence. 

Although I obviously disagree with Mr. 
Jackson’s objections and was somewhat taken 
aback by the enmity with which they were ex- 
pressed, I am pleased to see my article has pro- 
voked a reader to take up his pen and chal- 
lenge my argument. I hope he is not alone. 


FRANKLIN 

Your article in the recent edition on the 
Battle of Franklin {Patrick Brennan, “The 
Battle of Franklin,” N&S, vol. 8, no. 1] was 
interesting. I was wondering about the pho- 
tograph at the end of the article showing the 
flag of the 4th Florida as being captured by 
the 111th Ohio at Franklin. Everyone I have 
talked to seems to think that the 111th Ohio 
captured the 8th Georgia Battalion’s flag in- 
stead of the 4th Florida’s. I wonder if you 
could shed some light on this theory? Any 
information would be helpful. 

—Craig Miller, via email 

ED. See photograph below. 


ANDERSONVILLE 

A few issues back [“Crossfire,” volume 7, 
#5], I was taken to task by Thomas P. Lowry 
for making the statement in an earlier issue 
that the guards at Andersonville suffered death 


ont om 
WHY DID THE YANKEES DIE 
AT ANDERSONVILLE 
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at a comparable rate to that of prisoners there. armies from foreign lands, while to the elected colonel, receiving 445 votes to Falkner’s 


It took a little digging, but I have finally found 
the first-hand account my original statement 
was based on. 

In 1874 L. M. Park, a local guard who at 
age fifteen was stationed at Andersonville, 
wrote an article for a local newspaper address- 
ing many of the (as he described them) “false- 
hoods” purported in northern reports about 
the camp. In it, he wrote: 

It is the duty of every lover of justice, 
when he sees a gross and injurious cal- 
umny put into circulation which he is 
able to refute from direct knowledge, to 
challenge it at once, and more especially 
if it is aimed at his own people, and 
meant to be used to their injury. It is true 
that in those regions for which calum- 
nies are prepared, they are too generally 
prepared to the truth, even when the 
truth is offered; but the duty of affirm- 
ing the truth is no less stringent on those 
who are able to affirm it. It is with this 
view that the following is written to cor- 
rect certain statements which recently to 
relate facts gleaned (about) Anderson- 
ville, GA, concerning the Confederate 
military prison there and the treatment 
of Federal prisoners... 


Rations to guards and prisoners the same: 
I was for three months a clerk in the 
commissary department at Anderson- 
ville, and it was my business to weigh 
out rations to the guards and prisoners 
alike, and I solemnly assert that the pris- 
oners got ounce for ounce and pound 
for pound of just the same quantity and 
quality of food as did the guards. The 
State authorities of Ohio ought to blush 
at thus traducing and slandering a fallen 
foe, and never in the first instance to 
have placed on exhibition for preserva- 
tion as truth this fabrication of partisan 
hate. No Andersonville prisoner, unless 
he were lost to all sense of honor and 
shame, could make such a statement as 
that the rations were no more than the 
specimens shown. 

Mortality no greater among prisoners than 

guard: 
Great as was the mortality among the 
prisoners, it was no greater in propor- 
tion to the number than that of the 
guards, which is fully attested by the re- 
ports of the surgeon in charge. Besides, 
it is well-known to every soul that can 
or does read, that the Confederacy, 
through their agent, Judge Ould, made 
frequent and tireless efforts to get the 
United States Government, through 
their agent, General Butler, to exchange. 
But no, the Federal authorities would 
not hear to it; but acting on the avowed 
and promulgated idea that the South, 
being blockaded, could not recruit her 


North the whole of Europe was opened, 
they cruelly determined not to exchange, 
so as to detain our soldiers from again 
fighting them, well knowing even then 
we had made our last conscription (17 
to 50 years) and when those we had were 
killed up or in prison, we could of course 
be overpowered. This was their cold- 
blooded, brutal policy; and closely did 
they stick to it even till were almost lit- 
erally wiped out, while the men they had 
fighting us were in the most part hired 
substitutes, drafted men and foreign 
hirelings. 

There is much more to the story (it can 
be found in its entirety at www.sumtercounty 
history.com/military/ande_pri.htm), but I 
wanted to share these excerpts. 

—Randy Young 
Thomasville, Georgia 
DESERTERS 

After reading Dr. Mark Weitz’s excellent 
article on desertion in the Confederate army 
[“A Justifiable Crime,” Ne>S, vol. 8, no. 1] it 
is easy to be empathetic with both the officers 
and deserters in question. One point of clari- 
fication. Other than the American Revolution, 
all of our major conflicts have been fought in 
far away lands. Indicating the desertion rate 
of the Confederate army was the highest in 
any American war may be true, but the com- 
parison is one of apples and oranges. 

—George Beitzel, Elk Grove, California 


BRICKBAT 
After I perused Professor Chapman’s com- 
ments [re: slavery and secession in 
“Crossfire” ], Volume 8, Number 1,1 could eas- 
ily understand why he chose to specialize in 
English rather than history or logic. I can and 
do respect many who draw different conclu- 
sions than I do based on fact. However, pre- 
sumably trading on his title, he chose to label 
me as a neo-Confederate (presumably a pejo- 
rative) and then presume ignorance and a lack 
of interest in the issues on my part as reasons 
for the errors of my ways. In my native Texas 
he would be recognized as a pretentious snob. 
—Ralph Green, Fairview, Texas 


Knapsack (continued from page 10) 


discipline, a regimen that did not sit well with 
the troops. They got their chance for redress 
that spring. On the occasion of their twelve 
month enlistments being extended “for the 
war” by the Confederate Congress, all volun- 
teer regiments were ordered to hold new elec- 
tions for officers. 

Falkner seems to have had some inkling 
as to the probable outcome of the election, and 
as a result he had already started angling for a 
commission as a brigadier general. He was 
right, for Captain John Marshall Stone was 
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410. As Falkner’s effort to secure a brigadier’s 
commission failed, he found himself out of a 
job. Piqued, he went home to Mississippi, and 
soon after took advantage of the Confederacy’s 
“Partisan Ranger Act” of April 1862, which au- 
thorized the establishment of irregular cavalry 
units for local defense and guerrilla operations, 
by forming the Ist Mississippi Partisan Rang- 
ers. Despite the fact that partisan ranger units 
were intended to conduct guerrilla operations 
rather than fight as regular cavalry, from the 
beginning Falkner’s regiment was different. He 
deliberately recruited it as a regiment, rather 
than forming it from miscellaneous local vol- 
unteer units. In addition, almost from the start 
the Ist operated essentially as a regular cav- 
alry regiment. This was because Falkner real- 
ized that his chances for securing a commis- 
sion as a brigadier general would be better if 
he gained some laurels commanding a regu- 
lar cavalry unit, rather than an irregular one. 

Falkner led his regiment on a number of 
daring—sometimes foolhardy—raids against 
Union outposts in northern Mississippi, not 
to mention occasional forays against local 
Unionists. Meanwhile, he engaged in paper 
battles to gain a commission and to preserve 
his regiment from being dissolved by the Con- 
scription Bureau, which disallowed its legiti- 
macy. He lost on both fronts. For much of 1863 
Falkner’s regiment enjoyed a mostly informal 
existence. However, during this time Falkner 
never managed to demonstrate much talent 
as a commander. In August 1863 his men pe- 
titioned for his removal. Later that year he re- 
signed his commission, and saw no further 
service in the war. 

After the war Falkner made a great deal 
of money in railroading, and resumed his taste 
for letters. Over the years he wrote several 
books. The White Rose of Memphis (1880) was 
his best work, a murder mystery set on a 
steamboat of the same name. It proved so 
popular that it had sold 160,000 copies by the 
time the thirty-fifth edition appeared in 1909. 
His second novel, The Little Brick Church 
(1882), later revised as Lady Olivia (1895), was 
a thinly disguised defense of slavery, set in New 
York during the Revolutionary War. Falkner 
later produced an amusing book about his 
adventures while traveling, Rapid Ramblings 
in Europe (1884). In addition to these major 
works, he seems to have turned out a number 
of short pieces that were published in various 
newspapers, as well as a play that was never 
produced. 

During this time, Falkner’s business in- 
terests faltered, and he began to indulge in 
politics. On November 5, 1889, Falkner was 
elected to the Mississippi state legislature. 
Hardly had he received the news when, while 
walking across the Ripley town square, he was 
shot in the neck by a former business partner, 
William Thurmond, who was apparently seek- 


ing vengeance for his financial losses. Falkner 
died the next night of complications, the bul- 
let having caused severe swelling that suffo- 
cated him. 

Falkner left a son, John W.T. Falkner, who 
was the father of Murray C. Falkner, who in 
turn was the father of one in whom the good 
colonel’s taste for literature resurfaced, Will- 
iam C. Faulkner. As a child, having expressed 
a desire “to be a writer like my great- 
granddaddy,” William Faulkner—how the 
spelling came to be changed is a tale unto it- 
self—not only did so, but also based many of 
his characters, plot turns, and settings on 
members of his family and their community. 
The colonel was the model for Faulkner’s char- 
acter “Colonel Sartoris,” who appears in Flags 
in the Dust (1929), The Unvanquished (1938), 
and some short stories. 

So, although he did not attain the mili- 
tary glory that he sought, William C. Falkner 
did achieve a measure of immortality. And he 
even managed to secure a promotion to gen- 
eral, sort-of; like so many veterans of the war, 
the colonel’s rank seems to have undergone 
some inflation in the postwar era, for some of 
his kinfolk appear to have referred to him as 
“General Falkner” from time to time. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


ALAS FOR ROMANCE— 
TALES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
THAT AREN’T TRUE 
Prostitutes are Called “Hookers” 
after “Fighting Joe” Hooker 


The derivation of the word “hooker,” the 
popular synonym for prostitute, from the 
name of Union major general Joseph Hooker 
is one of the most enduring myths in Ameri- 
can popular etymology. The usual explana- 
tion is that prostitutes came to be called 
“hookers” because of “Fighting Joe’s” well- 
known preference for such women. 

In fact, the term “hooker” as a synonym 
for prostitute decidedly predates Joe Hooker’s 
sexual adventures during the Civil War. How- 
ever, the precise origins of the term are some- 
what uncertain. Definitely in common usage 
as early as the mid-1840s, John Russell 
Bartlett—not the Familiar Quotations 
Bartlett—included it in the 1859 edition of 
his Dictionary of Americanisms, defining it very 
specifically as “a strumpet, a sailor’s trull,” and 
explaining the derivation by linking it to 
Corlaer’s Hook, the old Dutch name for the 
“eastern” bulge of Manhattan into the East 
River, the area just south of the Williamsburg 


Contracting a venereal disease, such as syphilis, was the risk soldiers and civilians 
took by soliciting prostitutes. In this image (c.1851) a young man is “holding the hand of Death,” 
who is hiding behind a mask of the face of a pretty young woman. 


Bridge now occupied by what is appropriately 
called Corlaer’s Hook Park. Originally named 
after the Dutchman who first farmed the area, 
by the early nineteenth century the place was 
noted for its shipyards, docks, and waterfront 
dives, populated by drunken sailors and the 
lowest class of prostitutes. This certainly makes 
the derivation of “hooker” from Corlaer’s 
Hook seem reasonable. 

However, there are some who dispute 
this. Among the alternative derivations of 
“hooker” are: 

¢ British and American slang for a 

thief, or a thief’s assistant, who 

would “hook” a mark to set him up 

for a pocket picking, practices in 

which prostitutes might also be 
engaged (a usage also attested in 

Bartlett.) 

¢ Dutch slang for a fishing boat— 
hoecker-schip, which could connote 
tramp, as in “tramp” steamer. 

® Prostitutes as persons who “hook,” 

or snare, clients. This derivation is 

given a literal twist by some who 

argue that “hooker” originates from 
the practice of New Orleans 
prostitutes who allegedly would 

drop hooks out of windows to 

snatch gentlemen’s hats, thereby 

“forcing” these good citizens to call 

upon the “ladies” in order to retrieve 

their haberdashery. Of course, this 

explanation may merely be a 

Southern attempt to deny the 

“Damnyankees” credit for anything. 

Despite the competition, most etymolo- 
gists seem to agree that “hooker” derives from 
Corlaer’s Hook. As for how the popular no- 
tion arose that the word derives from Joe 
Hooker’s name, there are also several possi- 
bilities. 

The general appears to have made strenu- 
ous efforts to regulate the activities of the nu- 
merous prostitutes—by some estimates 
7,500—working in Washington during his 
tenure in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. This seems to have led to jokes about 
“Hooker’s Division,’ due to the coincidence 
of the general’s name and the common term 
for prostitute. 

And then, of course, there’s “Fighting 
Joe’s” own preference in female companion- 
ship. The general had quite a reputation for 
patronizing ladies of easy virtue. Charles 
Francis Adams Jr., grandson and great-grand- 
son of presidents who served in the 1st Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry while Hooker commanded 
the Army of the Potomac, said that the 
general’s headquarters was “a place where no 
self-respecting man liked to go, and no decent 
woman could go. It was a combination of bar- 
room and brothel.” 

Nevertheless, “hooker” does not derive 
from Joe Hooker. fill 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscnpts, Documents, 
Onginal Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 ® Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincoinBookShop.com> 


GALLERIES, INC. 
CONFEDERATE 


Prints = 
Catalogue Catalogue 
FREE $5.00 


on Request Refundable 
SAS Envelope on First Order 


Authorized Dealer for: 


Kunstler + Trotant + Strain 
Stivers + Gallon » Et Al 


2409-A MALL DRIVE 
NORTH CHARLESTON, SC 29406 


843-747-7554 
1-800-256-1861 
(FAX) 843-529-0511 


www.csagalleries.com 


ARTILLERY 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


Phone / Website: 
606-326-1188 


www.steencannons.com 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 
BIG-BANG® CANNON 
$159,% 


GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


The only SAFE substitute 

for fireworks! Cannons 

produce a loud bang with a 

realistic flash tf light. 

Patented in 1907. Made of 

cast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use, Made in the USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 
9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25” can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, $159.95 
postpaid. The larger the cannon the louder the bang! site* 
ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00, Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00. Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 

The Conestoga Co, Inc., Dept NS, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 

*«* Call 1-800-987-BANG xx 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


BATTLEFIELDS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and surround- 
ing areas in Virginia. Standard or person- 
alized tours available of your favorite battle- 
field site. Please call or write Kevin Kearns, 
1833 Commins Road, Aylett, Virginia, 
23009. (804) 769-2095. 


* 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 
www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 


Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 
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The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http:/Awww.cwipremium.com > 
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MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,’ the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps 
showing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. 
Dale Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 
75789. 


Olde Soldier 
Books Ince. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 
434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWI books! 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


A THEATER MAP of the GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN Watercolored, filled with sites 
and information and accurately scaled, this 
map shows the arena of the armies of Lee, 
Hooker and Meade through June and July 
1863. Overall map is 38x25” and retails 
at $14.95. Call or write for a free color bro- 
chure of our other Civil War maps. MC/ 
Visa/AmEx. McElfresh Map Co., LLC, P.O. 
Box 565 Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 
* www.mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


ess MUST 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 he. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plus $3.60 S&H each, with vendor discounss for quansity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 4-6 weeks for detivery. (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S&H=$5.00cack, no foreign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster's Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riveshill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


MILITARY DESIGN 


DIGITAL GRAPHICS 


Specializing in Military History 


Be Editing, Layout, Web, 
Photo Repair /Retouching 

oo Call Joy Richards at (925) 274-0406 
or email: oshiri@realityresource.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 

ge . we HLL. Hunley F REE 

2 Confederate Civil War 
submarine Miniatures 


Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milmiowh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and a= 
Confederate gray, 1/32 | 
(54mm) scale soft plastic ie 
figures, infantry, cavalry, | 

( 


| 
artillery, and accessories. j 


For our price list and \ 
illustrations send $2.00 to: 


Mr.“K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 


MUSEUMS 


THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY is located on the 
corner of 12th and Clay Streets in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Open daily, Monday-Sat- 
urday 10:00-5:00 and Sunday 12:00- 
5:00. Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year's Day. For more informa- 
tion, visit www.moc.org. 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 
When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2 
Senior, Military & 


Group Discounts 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County’s Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the tlomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FRONTIER 
SADDLE 
Specializing in 


(\ “4 Replicas of the 


Old West, from 
Western Saddles to 
McClellan Saddles 


§) and Accessories 
iN ~ 


in 


Write or call 
for our Free 
Catalog: 


GABRIEL LIBRATY 
5530 Juel Gill Road 
Myakka City, FL 34251 


(941) 322-2560 


E-mail: Libraty@juno.com 


The Tried 
and True 


The most comprehensive 
blackpowder sourcebook 
for over 50 years 


The 2005 DIXIE GUN WORKS CATALOG with 


—— more than 10,000 items, 
3 


is positively the most 
ety , comprehensive source 


of blackpowderfirearms 
; : and period accessories 
~ “ available—loaded with 


the best selection of 
\ blackpowder, Civil 
_», War, and cowboy 
action shooting 
supplies, antique 
‘gun parts, and accouterments. 


ORDER TODAY $5 
www.dixiegunworks.com 


ORDERS ONLY 
1-800-238-6785 
Major credit cards accepted 


INFO: (731) 885-0700 FAX: (731) 885-0440 
info@dixiegunworks.com 


DIXIE GUN WORKS, INC. 
1412 REELFOOT AVE., DEPT. 27 PO BOX 130 
UNION CITY,TN 3828! 


PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE and EXPERTISE 
ts guaranteed! 


VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce 
and direct documentaries, interactive mu- 
seum programming, broadcast commer- 
cials and corporate presentations. Demo 
reels available. For more information visit 
www.wideawakefilms.com 


To Place An Ad in N&S 
Contact Keith Poulter 
559-855-8637 
northandsouth@netptc.net 


or write: 


NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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Stores ur Valour 


OINLL, WALE MINUTES “LIL 


a Narrated by Keith Carradine (HBO’s 
| Deadwood and the ABC Fall series 


é Complete Savages executive produced 
ach by Mel Gibson). 


Captures the natural scenic beauty of the 
Gettysburg battlefield on film while telling 
the fascinating stories of the men who 
fought there. 


The two-DVD box set focuses on the Battle of 
Gettysburg, soldiers’ accounts, artifacts from 
the battle, details of battlefield medicine, lead- 
ership of Union and Confederate generals and 
additional stories of valor. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Interview with writers Michael Kraus sl 
and David M. Neville about the cul- | Oclby® Digital 5.1 Surround 
lural and military significance of | Sound and Dolby® Digital 2.0 
Gettysburg including deleted scenes 
from the film. phic Widescreen, 
Full-length commentary track with En ed for 16x 9TV 
writers Michael Kraus and David M. 
Closed-Captioned 
English Sublitles 


Inecom Entertainment Company Civil War products 
B feature the writing and military expertise of Michael 
g Kraus, Military History Advisor for Miramax Films’ 
Cold Mountain and Military Coordinator for New Line 
Cinema's film Gettysburg. 


Neville and director Mark Bussier. 


Bonus trailers for Johnstown Flood, 
Shot to Pieces and CIVIL WAR 
MINUTES ™ Confederate. 


As Seen 
on Public 
Television 


Johnstown Flood 


Running Time: 84 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


2 ALY © 


Copynght © 2004 Inecom Entertaiment Company 


fd ac A Shee 


eR T comp Ww 


Left for Dead 


Running Time: 75 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Running Time: 180 minutes 
Available on DVD 


ja <5 Re Ue er 


SHO L LO, 


Pies 


Shot to Pieces 


Running Time: 80 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


www.CivilWarLife.com 


£ 


LOWA jo 


MK AIAN LQ 


BanagsaAryorty 
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LOW 


Civil War 
IMinutes 


(dWN[OY - SIMU JEN JED 
MUNOA SOINUTTN JE AA HAL 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES” 
Union 


Running Time: 180 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Civil War 
, Minutes 


toumtedeeate 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES ~ 
Confederate 


Running Time: 180 minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


“NAAN 


SV WAY VERS, 


AN TAG AG 


Civil War Life 
Running Time: 155 minutes 
Available on DVD 


pvp propucts BORDERS. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL 


BOOKS MUSIC MOVIES CAFL 


